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That in each child | teach MY child | might see 





MARC I. 1933. 


The Teacher’s Motherhood 


EARS WITH the children; how swiftly they tiv! 


No child ot iV OW, vet | a » Hot sigh 


Kor do | not know a mother’s one theme, 
And can | not make his progress my dream : 
And. if in her child, she sees naught of @ain. 


Can | not reverse it and feel it my pain: 


And, when in my work, [ stand at his side 
Should | not, with mother, experience pride 
In viewing the stature that now is his own 


The stature of knowledge. to which he has evrown 


Grown into know ledge that speaks of vreat power; 
Grown into strength he will need every hour 
Grown into wisdom—choosinge the right. 


Ambition set high, his soul’s eve a-light 


‘Tis mother’s joy, fully, [ feel as they pass 
The vears—that | give to the lad and the lass: 


Kor this is the vision that God gave to me, 


Kuna A. Koc, 


School «Community 


No. 3 
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Columbia. 

















230 Paul Brown Bldg., St. Louis 


Mail Coupon 
Today - - - 


SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 


A MESSAGE TO TEACHERS 


WHO NEED FINANCIAL RELIEF 





There are a number of teachers 
throughout the state who are 
not familiar with the fact that 
when they need money at once 
- - - they may secure it from our 
organization without delay or 


embarassment. 


If you need $300 or less for any 
purpose we will be glad to ar- 


range it for you at once. 


EASY TO SECURE: To get the 
loan simply fill in the Coupon at 
the bottom of this page and mail 
to the office nearest you. You 
will immediately receive our sim- 
ple application forms, which you 
fill out and return. These forms 
are held in strict confidence, and 
no other investigation is made. 
When the forms reach us we im- 


mediately send you thecash in full. 


NO ENDORSERS: Confidential 
in every respect, the Fulton Plan 
requires no endorsers and saves 


you any possible embarassment. 


REPAY IN 20 MONTHS: You 
may repay to suit your conven- 
ience in small monthly amounts, 
taking as long as 20 months if 
you desire. You pay interest only 
on the unpaid balance, and for 
just the length of time you keep 


the money. 


Teachers appreciate the Fulton 
Plan because it serves a distinct 
need for members of the profession 
during times of financial stress. 
The only charge is the low rate 
provided by the Missouri law, 
24% per month on the unpaid 


balance. 


If you need financial relief, fill out and mail the coupon 
today or visit our nearest office. We will gladly give 
you any further information you desire. 


FULTON LOAN 





__ Name 





_ Street 





__ Amount I 





I teach at 
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_Wish to borrow $ 


Is q y p me under no obli a 10n 
ts 
. 4 ct Oo 


SERVICE, INC. 


424 Professional Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


City 


My Salary is: $ 
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YOU CAN GO PLACES 
DO THINGS this SUMMER 


° Go East 7000 MILES SX. YSe 
25 States, Canada, Gulf es: ea 


| ON ALL | 
1 of Mexico—H f Magicygugmmmmrs) Be: “Ss 
Days Rou TES 

LOWEST 


PRICES OR ° Or 
°- Go West 7000 MILES (Coast 


17 States, Canada, Mexico 


Great | to 
d amaye Coast 


“University of Tours” are America’s Progressive Tours! And whether you go 
with us to the Fair, and East, West, or Coast to Coast, you'll proclaim it the greatest 
summer of a lifetime! Days Brim Full of Thrilling Happiness; Nights of Romance 
and Rest. With a college faculty, native guides, courteous dri ers, and itineraries 
adapted to things happening this summer, we extend you a welcome to join your state 
group in seeing, doing new, interesting things this summer! With no other Organiza-. 
tion can you see so much—so well—and so economically! 








College Courses: 


The President, Will Rogers, Rear Admiral Standley, Clark Gable, 
and other interesting Americans greeted 1932 members. 


“T am recommending it to all of my friends because of the large value 
received, because of the general atmosphere of it all—so home-like yet so 
practical. I gained so much my perents didn’t believe it was their child. 
I know scores of people have told me that I look better now than ever. Not 
for seven years have I been as healthy as since I returned. Such a trip can’t 
be taken away or closed up in banks.” —J. Krattli, Missouri 


UNIVERSITY OF TOURS, 
| Drawer 1274, 


Our Motorceaches leave 


a point near you in June. Oklahoma City, Okla. 


( [ Please send me additional in- 
| formation. 


UNIVERSITY o TOURS oe 


Home Office, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


A National Institution with home offices centrally located. 
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Ge REAT 
AORTHERA| 
Tetigg a 


JACKSON BLVD..DEARBORN 
& QUINCY STS. 


CHICAGO 









for 
teachers 


in Chicago for business 
or recreation — who like 
to stay “in the midst of things.” 









New 
Low Rates 
Uses $2 $2. 50 up 
pons | $3. 50 up 
Parlor suites at equally 


attractive prices. 


400 Rooms 400 Baths 









Headquarters 


of Service Bureau of State Teach- 
ers’ Associations. 








Enjoy spacious accommodations 
and gracious hospitality at the 
Great Northern Hotel in the 
heart of Chicago's “loop.” 








“Fixed Price’ Meals 


Coffee Shop Grill Room 
Breakfast- - - - 35¢ ‘famed for fine cuisine” 
Luncheon - - - 5O0c Luncheon - - - 75¢ 
Dinner - - - - 85¢ Dinner - - 


y 





Fountain Reom 
Luncheon - - + 35¢ 
A la carte service at sensible prices. 
Private Goies rooms available for luncheon 
dinners, banquets, meetings. 
EARL L. THORNTON, 

Vice President and Manager 

Garage opposite Quincy Street entrance 
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Vgiamtos 


SAINT LOUIS 


SUMMER SESSION, 1933 
June 19th to July 28th 


Graduate Courses 


Undergraduate Courses 
Special Courses for Teachers 


Also Courses in 
Business, Journalism, Social Work, 
Engineering, Nursing, Art, 


Music, Dramatics 


For Bulletin of the Summer Session, 
address Isidor Loeb, Director of Summer 
Session, Room 206 Duncker Hall, Wash- 
St. Louis. 


ington University, 
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‘Nothing ever thrilled me 
like that trip to 


. CALIFORNIA 





@ 

: _ »& 
runes S a bold statement—but typical 
and true... The ships—the BIG THREE 

— California, V. irginia and Pennsylvania are 
huge, fast, luxurious and steady. The route 
takes you first to gay, fascinating Havana, 
then through the gigantic Panama Canal; 
and after 13 rollicking days at sea, you 
reach California, America’s playground. 





Round Trips— 
One way Water... One way Rail 
Panama Pacific Liner in either direction 
and cross the continent by rail the opposite 
way. The trip begins and ends at your home 
town (or the nearest main line railpoint). 
And here’s the best news of all: Fares from 
$220, if you choose Tourist on the ship. 
$325 for First Class. Rates cover state- 
room, meals, and all necessary expenses 
on the ship and First Class rail fare across 
the continent... Round trips by sea from 
$180 in Tourist and $337.50 in First Class. 


But when you go, choose a Panama Pacific 
BIG THREE liner—modern, turbo-electric 
ships of over 30,000 tons displacement. 
Don’t be satisfied with less than the BIG 
THREE can give you. 

Apply to your local agent. He's the 


travel authority in your community. 


PANAMA PACIFIC LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
1100 Tocust St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Ifom (oUm Aston ImGion«e 
SUMMER 













allies af _™ " 
" siperastten thet fo comple bullion at onee: 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


SPECIAL FEATURES . ate smmenes a 
Drama by the University Theatre Players. DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 
Musical programs every week. . * DEPT. J. = 
Free lectures on Science, Literature and Art. Minneapolis — Minnesota 


A directed program of recreation. 





























The Best Servantin Your Town | 


Works for about 10c a Day! 
Her Name Is 
ELECTRICAL ENERGY 
—She sweeps, dusts, sews and cooks. 
—She protects your food from spoilage. 
—She guards your health and relieves your ills. 


—She supplies sunlight in winter, and cool breezes in summer. 

—She keeps time correctly, and decorates your home with at- 
tractive light. 

—She supplies sufficient light for all your needs. 

—She mixes, mashes, whips and stirs foods. 

—She washes your clothes and irons them. 

—She cleans your rugs and polishes your floors. 


—She saves you dollars of expense and countless hours of weari- 
ness, and you need pay her only $3 or $4 a month. 


Kansas Ciry Power & Licut Co. 














Kansas City, Mo. 












































MODERN. STORIES 
FOR 
OLDER GIRLS 
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| LUCK OF LowRY 
By 

| 

| 

| 





adven- 


Mystery, 
ture and danger make this a fast-moving story 


JosEPHINE DaskAm Bacon, 





of fifteen year old Barbara Wyeth and hei 
in their search for a lost treasure. 
Illustrated, $2.00 





friends, 









LINNET ON THE THRESHOLD 





By Marcaret THOMSE RAYMOND. ye me 
moving story of a git rl’ S experience as a dep 
ment store messenger, The Survey. 





Illustrated, $2.00 


YOU MAKE YOUR OWN LUCK 


by Este SINGMASTER “One of the 
books for girls is this story of a young girl who 
found her own luck by sheer grit and imagina 
tion.”’—Harpers Magazine. 








outstanding 







Illustrated, $2.00 


Send for our free beauti- 
fully illustrated, 64-page 
catalogue. 


LONGMANS GREEN & CO., 


55 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 


































































WorLpD Book 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 
is Recommended for First Purchase 
for Grade and High School 


THE NEw 





Only the BEST Is So Recommended 
Your Pupils Are Entitled To 
the BEST 


Roach-Fowler Co. 
1020 McGee St. Kansas City, Mo. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL? 





























Choose from these 
Pacific Northwest Institutions! 


Courses to fit all requirements. Distin- 
guished faculties. Rare opportunities for 
combining study and recreation in the midst 
of some of America’s finest mountain scenery. 
National Parks nearby offer their attractions. 


We will gladly have full information about 
any of the following schools sent to you. 


State University of Montana, Missoula 
University of Oregon, Portland and 
Eugene 
University of Washington, Seattle 
University of Idaho, Moscow 
Washington State College, Pullman 
Oregon State College, Corvallis 
College of Puget Sound, Tacoma 
Washington State Normal, Bellingham 
State Normal School, Ellensburg, Wash. 
Washington Normal College, Cheney 
Oregon Normal School, Monmouth 
Eastern Oregon Normal, La Grande 
Montana State Normal College, Dillon 
Eastern Montana Normal, Billings 
Southern Oregon Normal, Ashland 


Address E. E. Nelson 
144 Northern Pacific Railway 
St. Pau!, Minn. 


Lowest Ever! 


Summer Fares West are the P 


For Travel in the West—the Roller-Bearing 


NEW 
2 NORTH COAST 
LIMITED 
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2nd Floor, Shank- 
man Building, 
3119 Troost Ave. 


To Every Teacher 
WHO CAN USE 


‘300 or Less— 


e Hereisgoodnewsabout 
getting the money you 
need on the quick, con- 
venient, confidential 
Household Loan Plan for 
Teachers. 

¢ Amounts of $300 or less are made available 
to you... 

e The convenience of borrowing by mail is 
offered you... 

e Your signature is the only one required . 

e The transaction is kept strictly confidential; 
no investigations are made; no one else is in- 
formed ... 

e You can repay (also by mail) in small sums 
over as long as 20 months. 

e If bills are worrying you, or you need money 
to meet some emergency, this service is worth 
considerably more than its low cost. 

e The cost to our customers last year on the 
average loan of $183 averaged only 10c a day. 
e Full information will be freely and gladly 
given if you will come into our nearest office or 
mail the coupon below. 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORPORATION 


MISSOURI OFFICES 


KANSAS CITY ST. LOUIS 
4th Floor, The Dierks 3rd Floor, Central Na- 
Building tional Bank Bldg., 


705 Olive Street 


Grand Bldg. 
ST. JOSEPH, 4th Floor, Tootle Building 


Household charges the low rate set by the Missouri 


law, 2%:% a month on unpaid balances 


“FOR YOUR CONV ENIENC E 


BD icsaccctccceaiinnniasniaaneccnciesad 
I sictetibiiipecscmasualenisudes . City 
Home Phone............ 

Amount I wish to borrow $ 


My salary is $ 


F teal a0................ 
It is understood this inquiry does not obligate me to borrow or 


put me to any expense. 
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2nd Floor—Washington 


SOPSOSESHOHHO SHOE SESE OOEEEEEEE SEES ESTEE EEEEEEEEE TEES . 











LEARN 
WHILE YOU 
ENJOY 


The Beauties of the 
Rockies 





An exceptional oppor- 
tunity is offered to 
study in one of the 
West's finest univer- 
sities “during the summer when recre- 
ational opportunities are also greatest. 
Fees and living costs are in line with 
the times. Faculty includes depart- 
ment heads with national reputations 





The University of 
Wyoming 


is recognized as 


The Coolest Summer 
| School 


in America 


and deservedly so. The 
University is located at 
7,200 ft., the summer 
camp at 10,000, both 
<2 amid the beauties and 
natural recreational advantages of the 
main range of the Rocky Mountains. 


FIRST TERM 
June 12 to July 19 
SECOND TERM 
July 20 to August 25 


Illustrated an- 
nouncement and 
bulletins cheer- | 
fully sent on ap- Qvegcecntinerteeett eee 
sodion 40 "ulieddcnasdtaiea:.. 
C. R. MAXWELL, 
Director of Summer Session, 
UNIVERSITY oF WYOMING 
LARAMIE, WyoMING 
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NATURE ACTIVITY 
READERS 


By 
PAUL GREY EDWARDS 


Supervisor of Science, Chicago Public Schools 


and 


JAMES WOODWARD SHERMAN 
Lavishly illustrated in color 


Book I OUTDOOR LAND 72¢ 
Book IT THE OUTDOOR PLAYHOUSE 7oéc 
Book III THE OUTDOOR WORLD _838- 


These books are for Grades I, II and III respec- 
tively. Book IV, “‘Earth and Sky,”’ and Book V, 
‘Forest Families,"” are in advanced preparation. 
These will be for the fourth and fifth school years. 

These books follow closely the most authorita- 
tive courses of study in this country. The series 
as a whole presents a complete course in Nature 
study and elementary science. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon Street 221 East 20th Street 
Boston Chicago 









































THE STORY OF 
AMERICA 


FOR YOUNG AMERICANS 
Smith Burnham and Theodore H. Jack 


Basic teaching material for the first cycle 
of American history in the grades. Fully 
organized on the unit plan. Many sug- 
gested activities. More than 300 3-color 
illustrations. Strong, attractive binding. 


Part I. THE BEGINNINGS 
OF OUR COUNTRY 
Part Il. THE GROWTH OF 
OUR COUNTRY 


Write for full information 








THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 
623-633 S. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco’ Dallas 


























CONTINENTAL DIVIDE - Seen on Student Tours 


HE UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, in the 

i foothills of the Rockies, offers you 
unsurpassed opportunities for com- 
bining summer study with recreation. 
Organized hikes and week-end outings; 
Visits to glaciers; automobile excursions 
to Rocky Mountain National Park; moun- 
tain climbing; mountain camp maintained 
for summer students. Altitude of one mile, 
within sight of perpetual snow, gives unex- 
celled climate & stimulating atmosphere. 

) 


First Term, June 19 to July 22 
Second Term, July 24 to Aug.25 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, 
Law,Education, Business Administration, 
Journalism, Art,and Music. Field courses 
in Geology and Biology. Maison Frangaise, 
Casa Espafiola. University Theater with 
special instruction in Dramatic Produc- 
tion. Many special courses for teachers, 
supervisors and administrators. Special 

( opportunities for graduate work in all 
departments. Excellent library; labora- 

| tories.Organ recitals and public lectures. 

| 

7 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


Vacation Railroad Rates 
Boulder Common Point from 
Eastern States 


University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 


SEND TODAY for Complete Information 


DEAN of the SUMMER QUARTER (DEPT. E) 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 


Please send me the bulletins checked below: 


Summer Quarter Catalogue 
Summer Recreation Builetin 
Field Courses in Geology and Biology 
Graduate School Bulletin 
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Street and No. 


TE 


City and State , sa 
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A BDITORI 


ET US NOT be deceived by un- 

analyzed figures and isolated facts 
regarding educational expenditures. 
Enemies of education are quick to 
take advantage of pan- 
icky conditions and are 
not slow in amassing 
figures to frighten the public away 
fiom its devotion to and belief in edu- 
eation. President Frank in his Min- 
neapolis address pointed out the fact 
that figures from the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board showed that 
in 1928 about 11% of the national 
income went into taxes, whereas in 
1932 it was estimated that 33% of in- 
come was absorbed by taxes. He said 
“There are those who would have us 
believe that this dramatie rise .. . 
is due solely to an unintelligent and 
unjustified, a wasteful and worthless 
development of public services of or- 
ganized government.’’ The factor 
that has lifted this ratio of taxes to 
income is obviously the drop in in- 
come and not an increase in expendi- 
iures. It would be as logical to sup- 
pose that grocery bills had increased 
on the ground that thousands of fam- 
ilies are spending a larger percentage 
of their incomes for this purpose than 
they did in 1928. You will find no 
diffenlty in locating families which in 


1928 were spending only 25% of in- 


FALLACIOUS 
FIGURES 


groceries and who are now 
more than 100% for that 
purpose, though in fact they are 
spending far less in actual dollars. 
There are those who will shout to 
vou about the increased portion of in- 
come that is being spent for educa- 


come for 
spending 








tion. Things are relative. The ques- 
tion is not a question of propor- 
tionate spending at all; it is a ques- 
tion of fundamental values. We will 
not let bodies starve even if a larger 
portion of income must be spent for 
food. Neither should we let minds 
be dwarfed and posterity be made 
permanently poor ‘simply because 
schools cost a larger part of income 
than previously. 





EACHING along with other pro- 

fessions in their primary stage 
of development, at least, is a self- 
sacrificing profession. The difference 
being that 
teaching 
has kept for 
the most part that self-sacrificing 
spirit while certain other professions 
have developed the spirit of selfish 
personal gain. The times have forced 
all professions back toward unselfish 
service, the original reason for their 
existence. Physicians are nobly serv- 
ing without much prospect of person- 
al gain; clergy find their burdens in- 
creased but are realizing increased 
satisfactions in their self-sacrificial 
service; even lawyers, the more eth- 
ical ones, are content to serve for less 
than all the amount involved. 

No class has shown a greater spirit 
of self-sacrifice however than have the 
teachers. The instances of their teach- 
ing without pay have become so nu- 
merous that they cannot be enumer- 
ated. When the means for payment 


HEAVY RESPONSIBILITY 
OF TEACHERS 


have been exhausted they have not 
said, ‘Close the schools, turn the chil- 
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dren out, let the public and the future 
be damned! We’ll take a rest.’’ They 
have, quite to the contrary, said: 
‘‘Don’t close the schools, we can help 
save civilization by continuing to 
work. We have wanted money, of 
course, to live on, to continue our edu- 
‘ation, to increase our efficiency, but 
if there is no money we will work as 
long as we can without money.”’ 

Such a spirit will kill selfish opposi- 
tion to edueation quicker than volumes 
of argument. 

This does not. mean that teachers 
should not be and are not militant. 
It signifies a deep and enspiriting 
truth, namely that teachers sense the 
fundamental necessity of their service 
to mankind and are spiritually fit for 
the obligation they have assumed. The 
teaching profession, however, must 
take now even more than ever a de- 
termined stand against those who 
would for purely and narrowly selfish 
purposes use the depression to restore 
education to the special service of 
aristocratic nabobs who crave release 
from educational support and desire 
that schools be taken away from the 
rank and file in order that the ehil- 
dren of the rich may enjoy a perma- 
nent and fundamental advantage over 
the children of the poor. 

On every hand we hear the ery that 
educational opportunities should be 
restricted; that public schools should 


HE TEACHER is the echild’s other mother. 
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drop back to the teaching of the three 
r’s; that tuition in schools of higher 
learning should be increased, ostensi- 
bly for the purpose of reducing taxes. 
In reality these reasons spring from 
a desire to stratify American society. 
They emanate directly or indirectly 
from those, who having captured more 
than their part of the world’s ma- 
terial wealth, now wish to secure their 
citadels by impoverishing the minds 
of the common people. 

Let the profession stand 
square for all the children of all thie 
people and we need have little fear of 
the ultimate consequences. 

We can afford to say and to con- 
tinue to say: You may run the schools 
with fewer and cheaper dollars; but 
vou dare not maintain them with few- 
er and poorer teachers. You may 
lower our salaries but do not attempt 
to lower our standards. Teachers 
have ever existed for the sake of chil- 
dren—they will continue for that 
reason. 

This is the spirit of the Missouri 
teacher. It is this spirit militantly 
expressed and forcefully practiced 
that will clear our ranks of the few 
selfish shysters who have gotten into, 
and the others that are now seeking 
entrance into, the profession for the 
sole purpose of obtaining a meal 
ticket, and who will be the first to de- 
sert the ranks when better times offer 
better meals outside. 


four- 


In a pure state of nature the 


child would need no other teacher than its mother, but the eeonomie de- 
mands upon the poor and the social demands upon the rich make a third 


party indispensable. 


In the average home, there is a woeful lack of love—everybody is so busy! 
So the child is sent to school, and the other mother gives her mother-love, her 
patience and her tact to bring about a pleasurable animation—a condition the 
average parent can not evolve, and without which mental and spiritual growth 


is impossible. 


From Elbert Hubbard’s Serapbook. 
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Self-Control 


It matters not how strait the gate, 

How charged with punishment the scroll, 
I am the master of my fate; 

I am the captain of my soul. 


‘rw OF the first lessons of life 
should be, else the last hard les- 
son must be, that of self-control. It 
must be learned early, or it will be 
taught late. For to those who have 
not learned it the whole world is try- 
ing to teach it ever with 
harder, rougher, more 
expensive methods. 

I doubt if there be 
any more fundamental 
reason for the existence 
of parents and homes, 
teachers and_ schools, 


than the teaching of this 
single trait of personal- | 7, 
ity to children. Ne 

It may not be couche | 





—W. E. Hen ey. 


self-control which prompted General 
Lee to say to a life insurance com- 
pany that offered him a flattering 
salary to become its nominal presi- 
dent, ‘‘My influence, sirs, is not for 
Karly in life, Lincoln had it 
when he said, ‘‘I will 
get ready, for my op- 
portunity will come.”’ 
It is what Coach Stagg 
has had these many 
years as coach in Chi- 
eago University, living 
a Christian life and 
teaching athletics al- 
ways as a mere vehicle 
for the teaching of self- 
control—what a_con- 
~<s <| trast in motives to that 


sale.’’ 





in orthodox or correct- 
ly technical terms, but 


What control means 
to an airplane se/f 


28 allegedly used by some 
less suecessful coaches! 





the statement that m: control means to ’s self-control which 
. at man a human Life ! It’s self-c 
has two natures striv- [A | yet motivates this 
, - > . ° 4) OS YI > 4 By, 1, “Y wf 
ing for dominion over SAR) AU. grand old man as he 
SEF CONTROL GH) SSR ar MARCH 





him is not far from a 
practical every day fact that most of 
us are aware of. Self-control in its 
highest sense means putting one’s self 
under the dominion of the higher one 
of these natures. As my _ preacher 
frequently puts it, if is ‘* being loyal to 
the royal that is within you.”’ 

It was self-control that made the 
Great Teacher say ‘‘Get thee behind 
Me Satan,’’ when that prince of our 
lower nature, by three flattering prop- 
ositions, tried to turn Him from the 
roval that was within Him. It was 


leaves Chicago Univer- 
sity to ‘‘begin a career’’ in a school 
in the West. 

Self-control is a full sister to self- 
We eare little about the con- 
trol of things we deem of no im- 
portance. Self-control cannot be 
faught to people who have no self 
respect. If a child sees no rovalty in 
himself, he cannot be expected to dis- 
play loyalty to himself. 

Isn’t it then our task to first 
boys and girls in their full potential- 
ities—to see the past ages that is rep- 


res} eet, 


see 
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resented in them; to see in them the 
unrealized ideals of liberty, brother- 
liness, happiness for which the poets, 
philosophers, sages, and statesmen 
have worked; to know that they in 
truth are the sum of all the past. Are 
we qualified, fully until we know that 
in the school children of today lie all 
that is to be; until we can envision to 
some degree at least the billions that 
will inherit these bodies, weak or 
strong; the myriads that will take 
from these their ideals, high or low; 
the multitudes that will determine our 
economic, social, moral and religious 
standards—good or bad—all down 


An Open Letter 


By Theo. W. H. Irion, President of the 


S PRESIDENT of the Missouri State 
Teachers Association, I consider it 
to be my duty to offer some helpful 
suggestions to the citizens of Missouri 
who are members of school boards. I 
shall give these concisely in the form of 
a numbered list of items as follows: 
1. In this time of national trouble, we 


are experiencing an_ educational 
crisis. Do not under-estimate the 


importance of your position. Your 
decisions are capable of doing much 
good and also infinite harm, depend- 
ing upon whether you are willing to 
devote time and thought to eduea 
tional problems or whether you will 
form hasty judgments, seeking to do 
the temporarily expedient rather than 
the permanently correct thing. 

2. Do not hesitate to confer with school 
authorities who are trained to solve 
edueational problems. Trained school 
administrators can be of great serv- 
ice to you. 

3. The children educated must 


to be 


constitute vour first consideration. To 
educate our children poorly will only 
add to our national distress. 
4. Be economiéal in your planning but 
edueation 
school 


attempt to make 
A cheaply operated 


do not 


ehean. 
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the years that are to come. 

When we see childhood in such a 
light no untrained teacher will be will- 
ing to remain a teacher untrained 
no trained teacher will be willing to 
give less than her best to her work. 
With this vision she will not sit idly 
by and willingly see children made 
to pay the cost of wars, or suffer for 
the economic sins of the greedy rich. 
She will assert to people and to ad- 
ministrators, to legislators and to 
boards the rights of childhood. She 
will be controlled by the royal that is 
within her. She will be competent to 
teach self-control. 


to School Boards 


Missouri State Teachers Association. 


system is usually very expensive, for 

it frequently is not worth the little 

you are spending. 

Do not plan to do all of your con 

munity saving by reducing that cost 

of education. The education of chil- 
dren and young people has a prior 
claim on all community expenditures. 

6. You ean not reduce local school taxes 
without hurting your schools, unless 
vou ean secure adequate state sup- 
port. You ean not expect the latter, 
however, unless the state creates new 
sourees of income. 

7. The key to the solution of vour edu- 
cational problems is the teacher. If 
vou have good teachers, retain their 
services. 

8. In employing new teachers, do not 
decide upon the cheapest candidate. 
Do not allow bidding for positions. 
Decide upon the maximum salary 
you ean pay and then, with the help 
of your superintendent, secure the 
very best teacher for the money. 

9. In selecting teachers, do not lower thie 
standards on the basis of whieh you 
make vour choice. Many excellently 
trained teachers are now available. 
It is bad enough to have to reduce 
teachers’ salaries, but to reduce their 
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10. 


fatal. Also, a poorly prepared teach- 
er is harmful and therefore exceed- 
ingly expensive no matter how low 
her salary. 

Other things being equal, the teach- 
er who has invested heavily in an 
extensive course of training is the 
better teacher. 

If, for the sake of economy, it be- 
comes necessary to inerease_ the 
teaching load of your teachers, re- 
lease them from other community 
responsibilities. There is, after all, a 
limit to the physical endurance even 
of teachers. 

Do not hastily eliminate aspects of 
school work which thoughtless in- 
dividuals speak of as frills. For ex- 
ample, every day there are millions 
of people trying to get some com- 
fort and enjoyment out of life by 
listening to music. A well planned 
though not necessarily extensive mu- 
sical training can inerease musical 
enjoyment manyfold. Yet music in 
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Wealth! 
Poverty! 
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our schools has been classed as an 
educational frill. 

Do not hesitate to adopt a forward 
outlook upon education. We are now 
apparently forced to make retrench- 
ments rather than expansions. This, 
however, should not prevent our an- 


ticipating future educational de- 
mands. High School enrollments are 


apt to increase within the next two 
years, and the demand for Junior 
College work, especially in conneec- 
tion with some of the terminal 
courses, will grow. Let us plan how 
to meet the new needs. 

If ever an effective educational sys- 
tem was needed, it is now. It is truly 
remarkable how much may be accom- 
plished even within limitations and 
restrictions. The task is more diffi- 
eult than it was a few years ago. 
This, however, should not operate so 
as to produce a blurred educational 
vision, nor should we fail to enjoy 
the satisfactions growing out of real 
educational achievements. 


Wealth going to Florida! 


Wealth, satiated, knows no want— 
Poverty, emaciated, knows /ut want— 


| Of necessities. 
| Corn for fuel— 


Children hungry for bread! 
| | Paradox of the “panic of plenty!”’ 
Distribution—that’s the question. 


| The machine? 
It’s all right. 


Than man. 








Distribution! 





Read a book— 
And play a little. 


| Poverty going cold, hungry, homeless! 
| 
| 


It has more ergs and dynes 
And kilogram calories 


But the fruits of the machine: 
That’s the question— 


ty} | The machine displaces labor? 
Labor, then, may tend it 
Four hours, one hour, 

| Make flower gardens, 


But the fruits of the machine— 


Not to a few— 
To all. 

The solution? 
Distribution. 
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OF THE NATIONAL DEP’T. OF SUPERINTENDENCE. 


S WAS TO BE expected the attend- 
A ance was low—probably not over 
sixty percent of normal, but the 
plane of the program was high—-serious, 
thoughtful—depressing in its stories of 
retrenchments, teacher sacrifices, and 
malicious enemy activities, but inspiring 
in that determination to carry on, to fight 
for the preservation of our educational 
heritage was everywhere in the forefront. 
Missouri was present with a normal 
delegation. One hundred fifty foregath- 
ered on Monday at the Missouri Luneheon. 
The absence of California was notable. 
Not in more than a decade had that glor- 
ious and self-glorious state been so con- 
spicuously absent. Many people from 
other parts of the country whom we had 
grown accustomed to meet at this con- 
vention were not to be found. Among 
Missourians present prominent on_ the 
program and in committees were—G. W. 
Diemer of Teachers College in Kansas 
City; Superintendent Henry J. Gerling of 
St. Louis; State Superintendent Chas. A. 
Lee of Jefferson City; and Assistant Sup- 
erintendent F. M. Underwood of St. Louis. 
Resolutions 
Superintendent Henry J. Gerling was 
Chairman of the Resolutions Committee. 
The Resolutions adopted follow. 
ET AT A TIME of economic depres- 
M sion. inclusive in its ramifications and 
disabling in its incidence, the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, inspired by its 
faith in the vision and the will of our 
people, welcomes, in convention assembled, 
the opportunity of expressing its union with 
all likeminded citizens and organizations in 
the purpose of safeguarding our educational 
patrimony, and also, through rededicated 
loyalty to our schools, of investing it anew 
with the dignity of social stabilization and 
of human enlightenment. 
We therefore resolve: 
1. In a republic equal educational oppor- 
tunity must be available to all as the es- 
sential safeguard of democracy as well as 
the inherent right of every individual. This 
principle is being so seriously attacked to- 
day that the American people should rise 
to an active protection of the schools. To- 
gether we need to join in vigorous insist- 
ence that this generation of children shall 
not be deprived of its only chance, and that 


the culture and civilization which we have 
inherited and which we have developed shall 
not be impaired nor destroyed. 

2. As the complexity of modern life has 
increased, the unequal distribution of wealth 
has been accentuated, leaving some com- 
munities much less able than others to 
provide an adequate educational program. 
Therefore we recommend a revision of our 
taxation system, a widening of the tax unit, 
a substantial increase in the proportion 
of educational expenditures borne by the 
state and by the Federal government, with 
such adjustments in such manner as to 
equalize educational opportunities through- 
out the state. This revision should provide 
for an equitable distribution of the burden 
to be borne by all citizens and should not 
interfere with the initiative of local com- 
munities in their efforts to support good 
schools. 

3. We affirm the belief that just and equi- 
table taxes based on ability to pay form 
the satisfactory means of financing public 
works of which education is one of the 
most important. 

4. We recommend that the necessary legis- 
lation be enacted by the Congress of the 
United States to authorize loans for educa- 
tional purposes to states and localities by 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
5. The present crisis bears impressive 
testimony to the fact that greater emphasis 
shculd be placed on the social studies in 
the course recommended for the educational 
development of teachers in service, and 
in the curricula of colleges, teacher training 
institutions and of secondary and elemen- 
tary schools. It calls also for the encour- 
agement of all thoughtful persons to carry 
forward their education by such use as is 
possible of the schools, libraries and other 
educational facilities which society offers 
and our educational institutions maintain. 
6. To carry out this obligation calls for 
a national council on social-economic plan- 
ning as forecast by the President’s Re- 
search Committee on Social Trends, and 
as cogently urged by the educators who 
memorialized the President-elect of the 
United States urging him to establish such 
a council. 

7. When established such a national council 
should be fully representative of our total 
social life, including agriculture, labor, in- 
dustrial management, medicine, engineer- 
ing, law, education, welfare, et cetera. It 
should be constituted in such a way as to 
give assurance that everything that is 
done may be directed with an_ intelli- 
gent understanding of the larger social 
issues involved. Inasmuch as such a na- 
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tional council will serve inevitably as a 
powerful educative agency in the formation 
of public opinion, it should have all the 
safeguards which the other educative agen- 
cies have. Such a council we respectful- 
ly petition the President of the United 
States, in cooperation with the Congress, 
to bring into existence at the earliest pos- 
sible time. This Department of Super- 
intendence recommends to the Executive 
Committee that they appoint a committee 
to aid in securing the passage of the legis- 
lation necessary to establish such a council. 
8. Among the probable and desirable steps 
likely to be taken in the reorganization of 
the Federal government, departments and 
agencies having to do with education should 
undoubtedly be coordinated and unified. To 
this end, we respectfully call to the at- 
tention of the President of the United States 
the report of the National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Education with its significant 
data and recommendations. At the same 
time we commend most highly the present 
United States Office of Education and the 
recent advancement in its more efficient 
organization and management. 

9. We commend the towns and cities which 
have so developed their secondary schools 
and vocational classes that vital courses 
are offered which have held in school-train- 
ing millions of boys and girls who other- 
wise would be unemployed. We are dis- 
turbed that a great number of boys have 
left home in an aimless search for employ- 
ment and we praise the interest of Congress 
in the tragic fate of these young men. If 
by Congressional action this group should 
come under the protection and care of the 
government, we urge the necessity that the 
program of activities arranged shall, except 
for housing and feeding, be intrusted to 
the National Office of Education. 

10. We express our sincere gratitude to 
all faithful and friendly cooperating agen- 
cies which are striving to safeguard our 
public schools, and especially do we com- 
mend the forward looking program in sup- 
port of public education set forth by the 
American Federation of Labor in its recent 
pronouncement at the Cincinnati meeting. 
11. As social-economic problems today are 
world-wide, they must be solved on a world- 
wide basis. We therefore commend the 
program of the American and British dele- 
gations to the Disarmament Conference 
on the subject of Moral Disarmament. We 
heartily agree with them that the prin- 
ciples of pacific settlement of international 
disputes and of the renunciation of war as 
an instrument of national policy should 
be included in preparations for all govern- 
mental positions which may involve rela- 
tions with other countries. 

12. To President Herbert Hoover we are 
indebted for the recent conference on the 
Crisis in Education. Its recommendations 
together with the findings of the National 
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Survey of Schools, authorized by Congress 
in 1931, constitute an informing and steady- 
ing influence of great service to the schools. 
13. We recognize the inevitability of the 
schools sharing in the effects of the de- 
pression and the resultant need for the 
strictest economy. However, we deplore 
the apparent desire in some quarters to 
penalize the schools in comparison with 
other governmental functions. Every pos- 
sible item of waste should be eliminated, 
but no undiscriminating sacrifices should be 
imposed. : 
14. This resolution was one of apprecia- 
tion to officers, etc. 

15. The following was offered from the 
floor and adopted: 

We confirm our faith in such old-time 
educational virtue as seriousness and hard 
work. We retain our confidence in, and 
appreciate the work of those public-spirited 
men and women who serve without pay 
on our educational boards. We believe 
that the men and women in our legislative 
bodies who are charged with grave re- 
sponsibility at this time are giving earnest 
and sympathetic consideration to the wel- 
fare of the children and that they recognize 
in them our country’s greatest asset, and 
that their welfare is paramount to all 
other interests. 

HENRY J. GERLING 
Chairman—Resolutions Committee 


EXCERPTS FROM NOTABLE 
ADDRESSES 


EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY IN GOOD 
AND BAD TIMES 


By Harry Charlesworth, General Secretary, 
Britsh Columbia Teachers Association, and 
Vice-President, World Federation of 
Educational Associations, 
Vancouver, B. C. 


URELY THE financing of education should 

be on such a basis that it would not depend 

entirely on economic and financial fluctua- 
tions. 

Its main programme should be such as can 
be given consistently at all times, thus ensur- 
ing equality of opportunity to all children, no 
matter whether it be their lot to be in school 
during good or bad times. 

Why should school children of a depression 
period be handicapped throughout life? Their 
years at school are automatically determined 
by their date of birth. 


Post-ponement may be made of public 


works, building of bridges, roads, etc., and re- 
covery may-be made by extra activities in 
prosperous times, but it is not possible to 
post-pone a child’s education in the same way. 
It must be given to him during his school 
years, or not at all. Post-ponement means in- 
evitable loss. 
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PRESIDENT COFFMAN SAYS “SERVICE 
AND SACRIFICE” ARE DOMINANT 
CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
PROFESSION 
ROM THE EARLIEST DAYS, teaching 
has been a self-denying profession. We 


shall not lose sight of that fact. Service 
and sacrifice has always been dominant char- 
acteristics of the teaching profession. They 
will continue to be dominant characteristics. 
The teachers of today who retain their sanity 
and idealism and who consequently lift their 
voices in the interests of children, will be re- 
garded as the high priests of civilization to- 
morrow. 

We should remember that we are pioneers 
once again on the outskirts of childhood and 
that we are laying the basis for a new civiliza- 
tion. 


DR. DEWEY—“TEACHERS MUST ASSERT 
THEMSELVES” 

ET ME SAY that one of the first steps 

to be taken practically in effecting a 

closer connection of education with ac- 
tual social responsibilities is for teachers to 
assert themselves more directly about educa- 
tional affairs and about the organization and 
conduct of the schools:—assert themselves I 
mean both in the internal conduct of the 
schools by introducing a greater amount of 
teacher responsibility in administration, and 
outside in relation to the public and commun- 
ity. The present dictation of policies for the 
schools by bankers and other outside pecuniary 
groups is more than harmful to the cause of 
education. It is also a pathetic and tragic 
commentary on the lack of social power pos- 
sessed by the teaching profession. Teachers 
will not do much for the general settlement 
of social problems, outside of the indirect in- 
fluence of academic discussion, until they have 
asserted themselves by taking an active share 
in the settlement of the educational problems 
which most directly concern teachers in their 
own local communities. Begin at home is 
again the lesson to be learned. 


DR. BAGLEY TAKES A PUNCH AT THE 
PROGRESSIVES 
AM NOT PERSONALLY concerned with 
the practicability of our dominant Amer- 
ican educational theory but I do challenge 
its validity as a theory when applied beyond 
the limits that I have already named. I make 
this challenge on the following grounds: 

1. Its tenets regarding child-freedom are in- 
consistent with the plain biological impli- 
cations of the greatly extended period of 
human immaturity which has clearly been 
a fundamental factor in human evolution 
and which derives its significance from 
the inescapable need of the human off- 
spring for responsible support, control, 
direction, training, discipline, and instruc- 
tion on the part of the adult. To assume 

that children can grow normally without 









having this need met is to assume that 
natural laws can be transcended at the 
behest of human doctrinaires. Normal 
children crave direction and control. 

2. The tenets of the theory imply that free- 
dom is a gift. In the history of the race, 
true freedom—whether freedom from per- 
sonal thralldom or freedom from fear, 
fraud, want, superstition, and error—true 
freedom has never been a gift but always 
a conquest. In one way or another each 
generation must make this conquest jor 
itself if it would be truly free. 

3. The tenets of the theory obviously lack 
virility. I do not mean that they are 
feminine; I mean rather that they are 
effeminate. They are weak in their very 
nature and enfeebling in their influence. 


COMMISSIONER COOPER SAYS, “THE 
REAL LEADER SPEAKS IN TIMES 
OF ADVERSITY” 

E ARE TOO readily upset by conditions 

that surround us. For instance, when 

the American Council on Education took 
the initiative in arranging a conference of 
citizens in Washington, it appeared that the 
tax reduction group was going to have every- 
thing its way. When the publicity of the 
President’s Conference on the Crisis in Educa- 
tion was published, there was a halt. Now 
that local conferences are getting in their 
work, education is winning. If local super- 
intendents will now face the community with 
the facts about their schools, there will be a 
reaction. Americans have great faith in edu- 
cation. We must give them results that jus- 
tify this faith. 

But let us not talk about specific education. 
The chief difficulty with vocational education 
is that it is specific, and it emphasizes again 
the dollar value of schooling. John Dewey 
says, “The things which are socially funda- 
mental, that is, which have to do with ex- 
periences in which the widest groups share, 
are the essentials. The things which repre- 
sent the needs of specialized groups and tech- 
nical pursuits are secondary.” Some of us be- 
lieve that vocational education will find its 
place after the general education of children 
has been completed, that this place is in the 
junior college. Let it go then until the child 
reaches this point in his educational career 

But for the education of all the children of 
all the people with special favors to none let 
us fight. “Education” says the President’s 
Conference, “‘is a necessity not a luxury, since 
the growth of the child cannot be halted or 
postponed during an economic emergency. 
Therefore educational service should be ac- 
corded a high degree of priority in determin- 
ing the purposes and services which shall be 
supported by the States during a depression.” 

Who then will take up the lead? It must 
be assumed in each community at once. Those 
who would have reputations to survive the 
grave must make them now. Living in an 
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age of prosperity is too easy and too simple. 
it will be recalled that Mann and Barnard 
began their work during the depression of 
i837. The real leader speaks in times of 
adversity. 


PRESIDENT GLENN FRANK WARNS 
AGAINST BOGUS ECONOMY 
HE MORE DEEPLY we analyze the prob- 
lem of public expenditures, the clearer it 
becomes that it simply is not the scien- 
tific, social, and educational services of the 
nation that are bending the American back. 
And yet, throughout the nation, we are trying 
io balance budgets by cutting the very heart 
out of the only things that make government 
a creative social agency. We slash scientific 
bureaus. We drastically shrink our support of 
social services. We hamstring our regulatory 
agencies. We fire visiting nurses. We starve 
libraries. We reduce hospital staffs. We 
squeeze education. And we call this economy. 
And actually think we are intelligent in call- 
ing it that. How the gods must be laughing 
at us! And how our grandchildren will damn 
us! 

While we are bleeding white the only things 
that make government socially significant, we 
go gaily on with political and economic poli- 
cies that are surely setting the stage for 
further wars and thus fastening securely upon 
us three-fourths or more of the existing fed- 
eral budget. And state governments through- 
out the nation are committing the same blind 
sin. In our states we lay the ax at the root 
of the tree of all civilizing agencies evolved 
during the last half century and at the same 
time blandly tolerate the multitude of unneces- 
sary and criminally wasteful forms of local 
government which, essential and unavoidable 
in the days of bottomless mud roads and the 
one-horse buggy, are indefensible in this day 
of good roads, automobiles, telephones, radio, 
and the varied new forces that have con- 
quered both time and distance. We could bal- 
ance the State Budget of Wisconsin and make 
unnecessary the surrender or starvation of a 
single socially significant service if we had 
the vision and courage to effect an intelligent 
reform of our system of local government. 
But to effect real economies of that sort is to 
call for a kind of thought and action we have 
yet to display. 

The real issue confronting us is not econ- 
omy versus extravagance. That question is 
well on its way to settlement. Leaders who 
foster extravagance will be broken. The issue 
is real economy versus bogus economy. The 
sword that hangs over education and all the 
other social and cultural enterprises of gov- 
ernment is the danger of bogus economy. 

In the achievement and administration of 
real economy every responsible schoolman 
must stand ready to cooperate with the leader- 
ship of community, state, and nation. If even 
one drop of water can be found in any edu- 
cational stock, now is the time to dehydrate. 
If there is anywhere in our schools a service 
that has measurably outlived its usefulness, 
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now is the time to eliminate it. If there is 
anywhere anything that has been over-de- 
veloped, any phase of our program that has 
been over-specialized, any over-coddling of the 
student where we might properly ask him to 
indulge in a little more self-education, now is 
the time to correct such errors. Now is the 
time to declare a moratorium on vested in- 
terests and vested ideas that may, in more 
normal times, have slowed down healthy pro- 
cesses of educational reconstruction. 

But even so utterly sincere and statesman- 
like a facing of the challenge to real economy 
as I have suggested may leave the future of 
education seriously endangered throughout the 
nation. It will not be enough to foster real 
economy. Bogus economy must be fought. 
Not to save their own skins or to safeguard 
their salaries, but to discharge their responsi- 
bility to the American future, educators, once 
they have come with clean hands on the issue 
of real economy, must be willing to put their 
breasts to the guns in the battle against bogus 
economy. 

There is under way a high-powered drive, 
national in scope and manned by able leaders 
who are determined drastically to slash the na- 
tional bill for education at any cost. It is im- 
portant, for all Americans who want to see 
the significance of education for the national 
future safeguarded, to understand the forces 
back of this drive. The more obvious forces 
back of this drive are, I think, three, viz.: 

(1) The epidemic of fear that grips the 
nation as it watches its income fall lower and 
lower. 

(2) The weakness of a taxation system that, 
in most places, puts an undue part of the tax 
load on real and personal property, and 
prompts millions of harrassed Americans to 
strike blindly out for relief without any too 
much discrimination about what they hit. 

(3) Groups which have always been opposed 
to adequate support for education and are 
now taking advantage of the real necessity 
for economy and the epidemic of fear to 
achieve their niggardly and antisocial objec- 
tive. 

I suggest three broad lines along which I 
think educators are obliged to move if they 
are to discharge their responsibility to the 
future of community, state, and nation. 

(1) Educators should see to it that the 
teaching profession and the public are put in 
possession of all the pertinent facts about 
any short-sighted and anti-social forces that 
may be operating in an uncritical drive against 
educational expenditures. 

This is not to say, let me make sun clear, 
that educators should set themselves in op- 
position to sound economies. It is only to 
say that they must not permit, if they can 
prevent it, a blind assault on the enterprise 
of education by limited and anti-social inter- 
ests bent upon taking advantage of the time 
to slash the heart out of education in the 
cold interest of their pocketbooks. 

(2) Educators should meet an unfair propa- 
gandizing of the public with a wise educa- 
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tion of the public in the actual facts of the 
situation. 

Thousands upon thousands of honest Amer- 
icans, who have always been the friends of 
education, have been bewildered by propa- 
gandists during the last few months. There 
is, make no mistake about it, an organized 
drive of national scope to cut educational 
support below anything that even this diffi- 
cult time requires. If the bewildered friends 
of education are not enlightened, the propa- 
gandists will be able to get away with a 
high-handed scuttling of the educational ship 
instead of buckling down to the unpopular task 
of fundamental governmental and economic re- 
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adjustments which, in cutting costs, might 
reduce the supply of pork. 

(3) Educators should meet the situation 
with offensive rather than merely defensive 
iactics. 

{ mean by this that now is the time of all 
times to go to the public with far-sighted 
eauzational programs the importance of which 
to the future of community, state, and na- 
tion can but be clear to sincere intelligence. 
‘to huddle defensively around services with- 
out a searching appeal is never justified. In 
a time of stress it is a kind of social treason. 
Now, if ever, is the time to make manifest 
io all the central significance of a creative edu- 
cation in the life of a great people. 


The Teacher's Challenge 


By Viola Brandt 


UMBOLDT, a German teacher, once 
Hi aia ‘“What you would have appear 

in the life of a nation you must put 
into its schools.’’ Schools of the past 
have failed to develop character. The 
challenge comes to us as teachers and we 
must meet it with an open, understand- 
ing heart. 

We drill and drill on the principles of 
percentage, the multiplication combina- 
tions and the rules of English and expect 
to develop character by a few moral prin- 
ciples stated in an entertaining manner 
during the opetiing exercises. We hope 
that the child will ‘‘catch’’ a little knowl- 
edge of character. The drills are very 
necessary but how much more essential is 
a well rounded character. Failure has 
come, not because of a lack of material, 
but because we would rather follow the 
path of least resistance. 

Classroom instruction offers endless op- 
portunities for the wide-awake teacher. 
The stories and poems outlined by the 
State Course of Study are rich in char- 
acter building material. Any normal boy 
or girl is stirred by the change of char- 
acter in Sir Launfal as he seornfully tosses 
the piece of gold to the leper and later 
as he learns that, 

‘Who gives himself with his alms feeds 


three, 
Himself, his hungering neighbor, and 
Me.’’ 


No less appealing is the story of ‘‘The 
Golden Touch’’ with its great lesson that 
wealth and love of gold do not bring hap- 





piness and the life abundant. Need we 
comment upon the character of the three 
brothers in ‘“‘The King of the Golde 
River’’? Every one admires the lad in 
the beautiful poem, ‘‘Somebody’s Moth 
r,’’ who 
‘*Paused beside her and whispered 
low, 
I’ll help you aeross if you wish to 
vo.”? 

Many beauties of nature would escape 
us were it not for the poet who catche 
them and gives them back to us in sue) 
masterpieces as ‘“‘The Rhodora,’’ ‘‘The 
Cloud,’’ ‘‘Flower in the Crannied Wall,”’ 
‘The Daffodils,’’ and ‘‘Trees.’’ The boy 
or girl who ean see God in nature will not 
have a desire to entertain in his mind evil 
thoughts. 

History is equally as rich a field for de- 
velopment of moral life. Today history 
is not taught as a mere chronology of 
events—it is an attempt to show the pres 
ent in the light of the past, an evolution 
of human motives and purposes. 

A sermon lies in the stories of the lives 
of sueh men as Joseph, David, Moses. 
Alexander the Great, Charlemagne, and 
Alfred the Great. The ethical values are 
great as we study the sterling character 
of those people who braved dangers of 
unknown seas, and the eruelty of the In 
dians to establish principles for which 
they firmly stood. The Pilgrims of New 
England, the Catholies of Maryland and 
the Jesuits of the Mississippi are good ex- 
amples. 
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No less valuable in this study is the 
story of Henry Clay. He was advised by 
a friend to abandon a course he was pur- 
suing or he might not be president. He 
said, ‘‘I would rather be right. than be 
president. ”’ 

Pieture study has a foremost place in 
this work. Even we, as teachers feel a 
strengthened character after studying 
some of our great pictures such as Millet 
“The Angelus,’’ Corot ‘‘Spring,’’ Raphael 
“The Sistine Madonna,’’ and Watts ‘‘Sir 
Galahad.’’ Tennyson and Sir Galahad 
say, 

‘*My strength is as the strength of ten, 

Because my heart is pure.’’ 

Nature study is a great store house of 
training. Wordsworth says: 

‘‘Qne impulse from a vernal wood, 

May teach you more of man, 

Of moral evil and of good, 

Than all the sages can.’’ 

The pupils of the real teacher of char- 
acter edueation through nature study will 
find, 
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‘Tongues in trees, books in the running 

brooks, 

Sermons in stones and good in every- 

thing.’’ 

If we fail to do our parts the child will 
be as Wordsworth said of Peter Bell, 

‘‘A primrose by a river’s brim, 

A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more.”’ 

The playground ean be a eradle of de- 
moeracy if the teacher seizes the wonder- 
ful opportunities afforded through the 
supervised play period. Psychology shows 
that the child reveals his real self in the 
play period. Will we continue to shirk 
our duties and follow the path of least 
resistance ? 

The most important factor of all is the 
teacher. The greatest lessons are taught 
by the radiating influence of one who has 
a well rounded moral life, one of whom 
her pupils could say in the words of the 
Master, ‘‘The truth, the light and the 
way.’”’ 





ARMAGEDDON 


When— 

World Depression held a session 
Of the Fears of all the years, 

To consider where and whither 
Learning tends and culture ends; 
How to measure human treasure 
By the need that prompts the deed; 
Why the manger is in danger 
Lest the child shall be defiled, 
Why the lumping and slumping 
Of the gold so sought and sold; 
How distribute all the tribute 
From the pit wit dug for it: 


Armageddon skies 
And their rainbow 


Then— 

Armageddon came to deaden 

Iluman grief and bring relief 

To the workers, not the shirkers 

With their millions and their billions, 

Made the nations, rich in rations, 

Cast the Fears from out their years, 

Earn their living by the giving 

Of the gold that hearts unfold, 

As the greedy feed the needy 

And the youth are taught the truth. 
* . * * 


must redden, 
afterglow 


Through the tears of all the years, 
Still the fearing with its cheering 
God wills it so, 

We know. 





—)). H. Cook. 


S A PART OF a larger investigation 
A carried on by the writer at the State 

University of lowa during the school 
year 1931-1932 a study was made of the 
erroneous concepts of children. The ques- 
tion to be answered was: Do children 
really possess erroneous concepts of the 
words, phrases, and sentences that are 
found in current textbooks in American 
History? 

This investigation was carried on the 
eighth grade level and the material used 
was selected from four current textbooks 
in American History for this grade. 

Approximately 120 children were given 
reading selections to read. Immediately 
thereafter each child was given an oral 
interview by the writer for the purpose 
of determining just what the pupils un- 
derstood by what they read. Each in- 
dividual interview was recorded by the 
Iowa Oral Language Recording Machine 
which Betts! found to be ninety-nine per 
cent accurate in recording oral speech. 

The following are selected errors made 
by children in their interpretation of the 
reading material: 

1. Primitive (Since there were no matches 
in 1763 the most primitive way of start- 
ing a fire had to be used.) 


1. the only way 

2. easiest way 

3. the most important way 

4. best way they could think of 
5. the most used method 

6. the most common way 

7. usual way 

8. most dangerous way 


9. a new way 
10. most prominent way. 
2. Shallow (There was a lamp also, called 
the Betty lamp, a small shallow basin with 
a projecting nose or spout.) 
1. Clean out inside, like a pumpkin 
3. Aside from the fireplace (Aside from the 
fireplace the candle was the chief source 
“% light.) 
The candle was sitting by it (the fire- 
" place) 
2. Away from the fireplace 
Aside means better. The candle was 
better than the fireplace. 
4. Beside the fireplace—right close to it. 





1. Betts, E. A., An Experimental Appraisal of 


Certain Techniques for the Study of Oral Compo- 
State University of Iowa, 


sition, 1931. 
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5. Fireplace gave the most light in the 

room but away from it they had to use 

the candle. 

In addition to the fireplace 

Well, like this would be the fireplace, 

and over here to one side would be 

away from the fireplace—fire would be 

in one place and the candle would be 

sitting away from the fireplace on the 

table. 

Seythe (The scythe—a simple, curved 

knife—was the tool used by the Eastern 

farmer, and it had been used by the rest 

of mankind for a thousand years.) 

1. Was the last and best machine they 

had for cutting grain. 

Cradle (With the cradle he could cut a 

little more.) 

1. Had iron bars sitting on it 

2. Cradle had four or five knives on it 

3. Was like a baby’s basket 

4. A cradle is a machine that cuts it 
(grain) down and piles it at the same 
time. 

5. was pulled by horses 

Mankind (The scythe—a simple curved 

knife—was the tool used by the Eastern 

farmer, and it had been used by the rest 

of mankind for a thousand years.) 

1. Just the men 

2. All the men that had ever been on 
earth 

3. Ancestry, posterity 

4. People that work 

Six-shooter (The first reaper was invented 

by Cyrus Hall McCormick in 1831 about 

the same time that Colt invented the six- 

shooter.) 

1. A rifle 

2. The first gun they had 

Reaper (The first reaper was invented by 

Cyrus Hall McCormick in 1831 about the 

same time that Colt invented the six- 

shooter). 

1. Had a scythe and cradle on it 

2. Oh, it went and picked up the wheat 
that was laying on the ground. 

3. Reaper shocks it and cuts it and then 
stacks it up. 

4. Reaper scrapes up grain after it is cut. 

Dismay (This opinion was received by the 

North with great dismay.) 

1. Angry 

2. Disagree 

Irritation (The Dred Scott Decision shat- 

tered their hopes and was a great source 

of irritation.) 

1. Something you do in the field (Prob- 
ably meant irrigation.) 

Shattered (The Dred Scott Decision shat- 

tered their hopes and was a great source 

of irritation.) 

1. Frightened 
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2. Scattered around 
12. Sue (The court decided that Scott, being 
a slave, was not an American citizen, and 
that he could not sue for his liberty.) 
pay a lot of money for his liberty 
get a lot of money 
demanded money 
to charge money 
fine 
arrest 
to try to get someone for doing some- 
thing 
13. Supreme Court (His case went to the Su- 
preme Court and was argued by great 
lawyers with much learning.) 
. Where a lot of lawyers are and a jury 
2. The Supreme Court makes laws 
3. It gives out indictments 
4. If you commit a crime its where they 
try you 
5. The Supreme Court was down South 
6. It is just like one of the two houses 
of Congress 
The Supreme Court is to enforce the 
laws. 
8. Anyone that is acquitted can go to the 
Supreme Court. 
14. Congress (In the first place Congress had 
no power to levy taxes.) 
1. Congress is higher than the govern- 
ment. 
2. The president appoints Congress. 
15. Levy (In the first place Congress had no 
power to levy taxes.) 
1. pay taxes 
2. collect taxes 
3. lower taxes 
16. Requisitioned (Of the $6,000,000 requisi- 
tioned between 1783 and 1788, only one- 
fifth was ever paid.) 
needed it 
wanted it 
borrowed 
all the money they had to pay 


The above data brings out the point 
very strongly that these children did not 
have adequate or correct concepts of the 
words, phrases, and sentences that they 
read. Each child looked at what he read 
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Andrew County's Pu 


By Cecil 
UST NOW, school people are facing a very 
J pressing problem and are looking every- 
where for methods and devices for solving 
it. School administrators and government 
officials are being met with a constant clamor 
for a reduction of taxes. This problem is pe- 
culiarly acute to the school administrator and 
especially to the County Superintendent. Un- 
der the latter’s jurisdiction are the schools 
ranging from the High School down to the one- 
room school of five or ten pupils. These dis- 
tricts are not tied together into one smooth 
running, efficient system. Instead it is a very 
loosely organized system of many units, each 
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from the background of his own experi- 
ence, according to his mental set, and in- 
terpreted what he read on this basis. 
These facts seem to indicate that it is not 
justifiable to assume that all children re- 
act to any particular material in the same 
way. Each child seemed to make his own 
peculiar interpretation of the material 
read. 

In view of these facts it appears to be 
the duty of the school in so far as it is 
possible to see to it that each child gets 
adequate concepts of the material that 
he is reading. For example historical ma- 
terial must be made more vivid and real 
to the child. For example in the ease of 
the selection regarding colonial lighting, 
a Betty lamp could have been secured or 
made by the children so that they could 
actually see what it looked like rather 
than reading about it and thereby getting 
very inadequate or incorrect conceptions 
of it. 

This study points strongly to the fact 
that very often children are merely ver- 
hbalizing, that is simply reading their text- 
books, memorizing the words, and giving 
these words back to the teacher with 
little or no understanding of what the 
words or sentences actually mean. The 
writer’s plea is for more use of concrete 
materials in history, more careful expla- 
nation of all terms that may possibly be 
misinterpreted by students. The children 
who were studied in this investigation 
certainly could not have had any very 
satisfactory grasp of the material that 
they were reading. Even the simplest (to 
the teacher) words and may 
be the ones that are misinterpreted by 
some students. 
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rchasing Committee 


Jenkins 
unit a law unto itself. The people of these 
units wishing to economize, receive their tax 
receipts each year and they want to pare them 
down, with little thought of the services they 
are receiving. The school tax looks especially 
large to them. They have the idea that the 
schools are costing an unusual amount of 
money. 

Every county and city superintendent, who 
is really working at his job, desires to econo- 
mize but he wishes to economize without tear- 
ing down the efficiency of his school system, 
and without reducing the teachers’ salaries be- 
low the point where good teachers can be 
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secured. In other words, he wants to keep 
the interests of the children first. Therefore, 
he is constantly on the lookout for a place to 
reduce the expenditures without lowering the 
efficiency. This kind of saving can be made 
by co-operation in the purchasing of supplies 
used in the schools. 

Upon request of several superintendents, the 
writer attempts to show below, the savings 
effected by the Andrew County School Pur- 
chasing Committee and to give some idea of 
the workings of the plan. 

By the use of a cooperative plan, the com- 
mittee in Andrew County has made an actual 
saving in dollars and cents of $1212.27, in 
the past eighteen months, besides a potential 
saving of much more, due to the fact that 
some dealers whose bids were not accepted, 
cut their retail prices to make them attractive 
to the boards. It is true, this savings is only 
a drop in the bucket, of school expenditures, 
but it must be remembered that it included 
only the smaller items of supplies used in 
the schools, and it must also be remembered 
that all districts did not purchase through the 
committee. 

The Andrew County School Purchasing Com- 
mittee was organized in the summer of 1931. 
The County Superintendent had conceived the 
idea two or more years before, from watch- 
ing the activities of larger cities. From ob- 
servations, it was noted that the larger city 
districts were able to purchase their supplies 
and fuel at a much lower figure than was the 
case in the smaller district. In many cases, it 
was noted that the large city district was able 
to purchase supplies at one-fourth to one-half 
the price paid by rural and town districts of 
the size represented in Andrew County. The 
County Superintendent thought if the schools 
could be allowed to purchase the supplies co- 
operatively, a saving could be made, and a 
standardized product could be secured for the 
make-shift products being used in many of 
the schools. Investigation was carried on as 
to some of the basic principles to be observed. 
It was found that a similar idea was being 
carried on in other places, even being com- 
pulsory in California. 

What the Committee Is. 

The Purchasing Committee is made up of 
seven members, six school board members from 
various boards of the county and the County 
Superintendent, who is secretary of the Com- 
mittee. 

It is the duty of this Board to decide upon 
the supplies to be handled by the Committee, 
to ask for bids and to let contracts to the best 
bidder on these supplies and to decide upon 
the policies of the committee in handling its 
business, said policies to be carried out by 
the secretary. The secretary is to make up an 
Order Blank to be sent to the various boards, 
to receive the orders from the boards, to order 
supplies from thdse companies whose bids 
were accepted, and to make an accurate ac- 
counting of all moneys handled through the 
Committee. In other words, he is the execu- 
tive officer of the Committee. No profit is 
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charged on the supplies handled by the Com- 
mittee. 

In Andrew County, the authority for the or- 
ganization of the Committee was given by the 
school board convention. The effects of the 
depression began to be felt in this county by 
the summer of 1931, so the writer thought the 
time was right for launching the project. On 
July 10, 1931, when farm prices were sliding 
down, the idea of a Purchasing Committee was 
presented to a meeting of the school board 
convention and explained to the members pres- 
ent, in some detail. The board members as- 
sembled were somewhat skeptical of the idea 
but after the matter was discussed by various 
members, both pro and con, the convention 
voted to give the County Superintendent power 
to appoint a board of six members to work 
with him as a purchasing Committee. The 
County Superintendent accepted this responsi- 
bility and appointed six men, presidents and 
secretaries of school boards in various sec- 
tions of the county. The men were appointed 
so that-all parts of the county were repre- 
sented. 

A few days later, this board met and or- 
ganized with one of the school board members 
as chairman and the County Superintendent 
was made permanent secretary. Some of the 
members of the Committee were skeptical but 
were willing to give the plan a trial. It was 
decided at this meeting to experiment with 
only a small number of items the first year to 
see how the idea would work. The following 
items were offered: Flag Poles, Flags, Paper 
Towels, Floor Oil, Liquid Soap, and Sweeping 
Compound. 

Since this was a new project, it was hard to 
get a satisfactory estimate of the amount of 
supplies to be asked for in the bids so only 
general information was given, i. e., “The 
Committee is asking for bids on the articles 
named below. Because, at this time, the exact 
amount needed is not known. Bids are being 
asked for in small and large lots. Said bids 
to be in the hands of the County Superintend- 
ent not later than July 29, 1931. Each bid to 
be accompanied by a sample or complete and 
full description of the article.” 

It vas thought best for evident reasons to 
ask for bids from local dealers and from school 
supply companies. Bids were asked for by let- 
ter. The home county dealers were to be given 
preference only if their prices were the same 
or approximately the same as outside com- 
panies on the same quality of material. 

On July 31, the Committee again met and 
accepted bids. An Order Blank was prepared 
and sent to all secretaries and presidents of 
the school boards with a complete description 
of each article offered. The Committee de- 
cided that boards be asked to pay cash upon 
delivery for the supplies (thirty days from 
date to be the same as cash), unless other ar- 
rangements were made with the secretary of 
the Committee. These instructions were put 
on the Order Blanks. 

At the next Annual School Board Conver 
tion in March, 1932, an itemized report of the 
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business transacted by the Committee to March 
1, was given. This was done in accordance 
with the principle that the work of the Com- 
mittee should be reported back to the authoriz- 
ing agent. Another reason was to let all 
boards know the saving being effected. 

Below is given a copy of the itemized state- 
ment of the secretary of the Committee on 
June 30, 1932, to the members of the Commit- 
tee, of the business done during that school 
year, July 1, 1931, to June 30, 1932. 
FINANCIAL REPORT 


Summary 
During the year, 48 of the 72 districts 
of the County purchased supplies 


through the Committee, amounting to $576.03 
If these supplies had been purchased by 
each district separately, at retail prices, 


it would have cost them -------------- 757.45 
This Committee represented, therefore, 
a saving of -----------.---...-------- 181.40 


or approximately 25%. 

The table given below shows the supplies 
purchased through the Purchasing Committee, 
the cost of the article through the Committee, 
the total cost if purchased at retail prices, and 
the approximate savings on each article. This 
table was figured on business from July 15, 
1931, to June 30, 1932. 





Cost each 
No. Article thru Com. 
83 boxes Hygieia Chalk ------------ $ 0.46 
10 boxes Old Dovercliff Chalk ------ 42. 
40 Gal. Semdac Floor Oil ---------- 97 
ss, ea ee eee 1.57 
ee Oe an ee .65 
2 gal. Hillyard Soap & 2.00 
2 PINION ainkccu ihn cncommemnsrein 
25 100 lb. Drums Sw. Comp. -------- 1.85 
3 200 Ib. Drums Sw. Comp. ------- 3.60 
1 300 lb. Drum Sw. Comp. -------- 5.20 
9 14 ft. wooden Flag Poles -------- 2.96 
19 20 ft. Steel Flag Poles ---------.- 9.50 
5 15 ft. Steel Flag Poles ---------- 7.25 
2 gal. Hillyard Floor Oil -------- - 2.00 
2 26 ft. Steel Flag Poles -........-. 13.30 
22 Cartons Paper Towels ---------- 4.25 


NNN IRIN 5 cccesiainidn ee daipipecebmnianes 


which would be at a higher rate per roll. 





At its first meeting, the Committee consid- 
ered the handling of textbooks through the 
Committee for the free textbook districts, but 
this item was left out the first year. Early in 
the year 1932 the Committee began making 
plans to have the textbooks purchased throuch 
the Committee. This was deemed as especially 
advisable since about one-half of the textbooks 
of the county were changed in the county 
adoptions in 1932. The Committee considered 
three plans of handling textbooks as follows: 
Plan No. 1, to purchase direct from the pub- 
lishing companies upon order from the local 
district, having them delivered at the County 
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A saving of $16.50 if all had purchased in carton lots. 
** A saving of at least twice that much as most of the 
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Superintendent’s office and charge the local 
districts the net price plus postage, the County 
Superintendent (secretary of the Committee) 
to distribute the books to representatives of the 
districts. Plan No. 2, to order the books for 
the districts and have them come directly to 
the district clerk, the clerk paying directly to 
the publishing company, the net price plus 
postage. Plan No. 3, to place the orders 
through a local dealer upon order from the 
local districts and allow said dealer a stated 
commission, the local dealer to store the books 
at the store and districts to call there for the 
books. 

Plan No. 3 was accepted. Arrangements 
were made with the local dealer to handle the 
textbooks for ten per cent of the wholesale 
price. In the contract with the dealer, the 
Committee agreed to take all textbooks or- 
dered, to make payment within thirty days of 
delivery by either cash or a post-dated war- 
rant. Said warrant to be made out by the 
district clerk directly to the dealer who was 
to hold the warrant. Warrants payable at 
once could be made out either to the Commit- 
tee or to the dealer. The district boards called 
for the books at the store of the dealer. A 
representative of the district was asked to 
check the books received, with the delivery 





Est. retail 


cost each Savines thru 

Total in single lots Total Pur. Com. 
$ 38.18 $0.70 $ 58.10 $ 19.92 
4.20 .65 5.50 2.30 
38.80 1.08 43.20 4.40 
45.56 1.77 51.36 5.80 
12.35 1.50 28.50 16.15 
4.00 2.00 4.00 ‘cava 
1.50 3.00 3.00 

46.25 2.50 62.50 16.25 
10.80 5.00 15.00 4,20 
5.20 7.50 7.50 2.30 
26.57 4.00 36.00 9.43 
180.50 12.50 257.50 77.00 
36.25 10.00 50.00 13.75 
4.00 2.00 4.00 aot 
26.60 18.50 37.00 10.40 

93.50 5.00 110.00 16.50* 

37.00** 
3.29 3.29 ieubaol 


757.45 








181.40 


schools purchased in less than carton lots, 


order and duplicate copies of the delivery order 
were kept by the dealer and the representative 
of the district. 

A clause was placed in the contract that if 
hooks were ordered later in smaller quantities, 
the dealer was given the right to furnish the 
books for the commission stated above. If the 
dealer did not have the books on hand, and 
did not care to make a new order, the Com- 
mittees could order direct from the companies. 

Only districts were allowed to purchase 
books through the Committee. rs 
Deal- 


were not allowed to order at this price. 
ers sold to them at retail prices. 
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All but six of the fifty-two free textbook 
districts of the county ordered their textbooks 
through the Committee and one other boara 
purchased books out of its Incidental Fund. 
Up to December 15, 1932, 5714 books were 
ordered through the local dealer by the Com- 
mittee, at a total cost of $3907.65, and 494 
textbooks were ordered direct from the com- 
panies, at a cost of $335.78. If these books 
had been purchased at retail prices, as most of 
them would have been, the total cost would 
have been $5174.92. On this item alone, a 
saving of $931.49, or 18% was effected. 

About the middle of July, the Committee 
asked for bids on other supplies for the year 
1932-33. Below is given a copy of the list of 
supplies on which bids were asked, with quan- 
tities needed and instructions for making the 
bid. 

Articles upon which bids are to be pre- 
sented, before August 10, 1932. 

Flags: 
3’ x 5’, cotton or wool bunting; lots of 10 
25, 50, 100. 

Paper Towels: 
Roll Towels; lots of 25, 50, 100 cases. 

Floor Oil: 

Lots of 25 gallon, 50 gallon or more. To be 

shipped in 1, 3, or 5 gallon containers, 

shipped to one address. 
Liquid Soap: 

Lots of 10 gallon, 25 gallon, 50 gallon. To 

be shipped in 1, 3, or 5 gallon containers, 

shipped to one address. 
Chalk: 

A good grade, dustless chalk, 1 gross per 

box, Lot of 2 cases, 5 cases, 10 cases. 
Sweeping Compound: 

Lots of 100 Ib., 500 1b., 5000 1b., 10,000 Ib. 

To be shipped in 100 lb. containers, shipped 

to one address. 

Pencil Sharpeners: 
Lots of 6, 12, 25. 
Brushes and Brooms: 
Brushes, 12 in., 24 in., lots of 10, 25, 50. 
Brooms, lots of 10, 25, 50. 
Blackboard Erasers: 
Lots of 12, 25, 100. 
Construction Paper: 
Assorted colors. 
Drawing Paper: 
Instructions which accompanied bids: 

“The Andrew County School Purchasing 
Committee, a co-operative purchasing agency, 
has been organized for the purchasing of sup- 
plies used by the schools of the county. 

“The Committee is, at this time, asking for 
bids on the articles given above. Because the 
Committee does not know at this time, the 
exact amounts needed, bids are being asked 
for in small and large lots. Said bids are to 


be in the hands of the County Superintendent 
of Schools, who is secretary of the Commit- 
tee. not later than-August 10, 1932, at 2:00 
Pr. ot. 

“Prices quoted in the bids are for the year 
beginning July 1, 1932, and ending June 30, 
1933. 


Most supplies will probably be ordered 
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before school opens in September, but there 
will possibly be orders during the year. If 
the initial order falls within any particular 
price bid, for instance, 50 boxes of chalk, then 
any subsequent order for less than that quan- 
tity, if only one box, the unit price will be the 
one quoted on the 50 box order. Of course, 
any later order larger than the initial order, 
will be paid for at the price quoted. 

“The Committee reserves the right to reject 
any or all bids, furthermore, to accept the bid 
which seems to be the best bid, which may or 
may not be the lowest bid offered. 

“Prices are to be quoted F. O. B. Savannah, 
Missouri. 

“Each bid is to be accompanied by a sample 
or a complete description of the article. 

“The Committee further reserves the right 
to accept the bid on one article from a com- 
pany’s bid, and reject the bids on other ar- 
ticles in the complete bid.” 

In August, the bids were let and a contract 
or agreement was drawn up with each com- 
pany whose bid was accepted, in accordance 
with the instructions on the bid. 

The following financial statement indicates 
the amount of business carried on by the 
Committee from July 1, 1932, to December 15 
1932. 

FINANCIAL STATEMENT 

Summary 

From July 1, 1932, to December 15, 
1932, 61 of the 72 districts of the coun- 
ty, purchased textbooks and supplies 
through the Purchasing Committee 
PI OD cancenduccccencanne=nad $4,498.15 
If these supplies had been purchased 
by each district separately, at retail 


prices, they would have cost -------- 5,529.02 
This Committee represents an actual 
Co 1,030.87 


or a saving of 18.66%. 
Saving on textbooks alone 18% 
Saving on other supplies 28% 

The table on opposite page shows the sup- 
plies purchased through the Purchasing Com- 
mittee, the cost of the article through the 
committee, the total cost if purchased at retail 
prices, and the approximate savings on each 
article. This table is figured on business from 
July 1, 1932, to December 15, 1932. 

All the business of the Committee is handled 
through the office of the County Superintend- 
ent. Order Blanks and circular letters are 
mimeographed in th offi7s, on office station’ 1 
and the postage reauired for handling this 
business is paid for by the county as regular 
office postage. A ledger is kept in the office 
and a separate account is kept with each dis- 
trict and with each company from which the 
supplies are purchased. The money handled 
by the Committee is deposited in the County 
Superintendent’s account in the local bank, 
along with other moneys handled by the 
County Superintendent’s office. This account 


is entirely separate from the County Super- 
intendent’s own personal account, and like all 
moneys of the office, is 


protected by the 
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Cost each 
thru Com. 


Article 
Textbooks from Mrs. Limerick - 
Textbooks from companies ---- 
I A hse tnnieraninienin neal $0.49 


cartons Paper Towels ---------- 4.15 
gallon Semdac Floor Oil ------- 93 
eanem Ldguiad Seap <..--........ 95 
drums Sweeping Compound ---- 1.60 
K. S. Pencil Sharpeners -------- 90 
L. Pencil Sharpeners -~-.......- .60 
Clamps for Sharpeners -------- 20 
doz. Erasers, per doz. ---------- 1.15 
ee 10 

gallon Liquid Soap—36% ------ .65 
ONE og cennnnmn spect dibediab aaiebi aha Ri .40 
packages Construction Paper --- .114 
ream Cream Drawing Paper ---- .45 
ream Gray Manilla Dr. Paper -- .45 
ream White Drawing Paper ----  .60 
SEINE -seemetissntnconsiats cnntconiaeenninans 1.25 
pemees Meswsbers......<6..665.6. 1.85 
I la ct ci 1.35 


gallon Paraffine Oil 


5 County Superintendent’s bond. All bills are 
paid for by the secretary drawn upon this 
account and signed by the County Superintend- 


ent (secretary of the Committee). 


All small items such as chalk, erasers, tow- 
els, flags and paper, are delivered to the school- 


Total 


$3,907 
335 

30 

99 

32 

7 

33 

1 

1 


4,498.18 


house 
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Savings thru 
Purchasing 





Each Total Committee 
$4,765.43 $ 857.78 

409.49 73.71 

.75 47.25 16.38 

5.00 120.00 20.40 
1.25 43.75 11.20 
1.25 10.00 2.40 
2.25 47.25 13.65 
1.50 3.00 1.20 
1.00 2.00 .80 

.30 30 .30 

doz. 2.00 

ea. 20 9.00 3.75 
1.50 7.50 4.25 

50 6.50 1.30 

30 9.90 6.10 

.80 8.80 3.85 

.80 4.00 1.75 

1.00 6.00 2.40 
1.60 9.60 2.10 
3.50 10.50 4.95 
2.00 8.00 2.60 

15 
5,529.02 1,030.87 
the County Superintendent. The 


board is asked to come to Savannah for the 
soap, floor oil and sweeping compound. 

A stenographer is employed by the county, 
for the office of the County Superintendent for 
ten months of the year, and she does much of 





«|| Organized 
on the 


« |} unit plan 


Kelty: Beginnings of 
ed the American People 
net and Nation, $1.20. 

Me Kelty: Growth of the 
ar American People and 





Nation, $1.32. 














TRYON 
AND 
LINGLEY 
HISTORY 
SERIES 


Full of 
color and 


interest 


Vollintine: The 
World Beginnings 
America, $1.00. 


Tryon - Lingley - More- 
house: The American 
Nation Yesterday and 
Today, $1.72. 


Old- 
of 





Ginn and Company 





2301 Prairie Ave., Chicago 
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the clerical work necessary for carrying on 
this work. It had been the policy of the County 
Court to furnish a stenographer to the office 
before the Committee was organized, so this 
work did not call for added expense. 

By handling the Purchasing Committee in 
connection with the County Superintendent’s 
office, the overhead expense is saved, so that 
all the districts pay for is just the supplies. 
The work has taken quite a little extra time 
but the savings have been well worth the time. 

At the present time, no written by-laws have 
been drawn by the Committee other than the 
rules adopted by them and listed in the min- 
utes of their meetings. The present Commit- 
tee has served for almost two years and the 
schoolboard convention will probably be asked 
this spring, to elect new members to the Com- 
mittee. It will be suggested to the school- 
board convention, to insure all parts of the 
county being represented, that in electing mem- 
bers to the Committee, the plan for electing 
the Districting Board be followed. Each new 
member to be elected for a two year term, 
one-half of them being elected each year. At 
the present time, the Committee represents the 
county in accordance with the general plan of 
the Districting Board, three of them being 
from each of the county judicial districts, each 
one coming from a separate township. The 
Committee has considered in the past, the pos- 
sibility of adding more supplies, another year, 
such items as paint, coal, and some other small 
items. It is very probable that all of the pres- 
ent items, including textbooks, will be handled 
again through the Committee. Bids, however, 
will be let sooner this year so as to take ad- 
vantage of the lower prices prevailing in the 
early summer months. 

So far, most of the districts, ordering 
through the Committee have been rural dis- 
tricts and only one or two of the High School 
districts have ordered. If all the districts in 
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the county, including the High School districts, 
would signify early in the spring, their inten- 
tion of ordering through the Committee, more 
accurate data could be used in asking for bids 
and a better bid could probably be obtained. 
Further, if all districts of the county would 
make use of the plan, better prices could be 
secured, because the numbers of each item 
used, would be three or four times the amount 
used now. And if all these districts would 
make their orders for supplies expected to be 
used during the year, in July and August so 
the initial order would be large, a still better 
price could be secured because of the large 
order, and because of the fact that some com- 
panies will not make a good bid due to some 
small orders coming in throughout the year, 
making the transportation cost excessive. 

Indications are that the plan is growing in 
this county and it is hoped that the condi- 
tions above noted will be met in the next year 
or so. In fact, more of the High School dis- 
tricts have indicated they would purchase 
through the Committee next year. 

As with all new plans projected, many of 
the people are skeptical of it yet, and some 
even think the board members are getting a 
commission or rake-off, in spite of the financial 
statements to the contrary. And as is al- 
ways the case again, there are some dealers 
who refuse to make a bid, yet try to knock 
the supplies handled. The Committee has 
adopted the policy of handling only good qual- 
ity merchandise, believing that to be the cheap- 
er in the long run. 

In spite of these draw-backs, the writer is 
convinced that the plan will work, and will 
save the taxpayers money in a legitimate way, 
without cutting efficiency, so long as the Com: 
mittee and County Superintendent adheres to 
the policy of common honesty and fair and 
square dealing, and so long as the good qual- 
ity supplies are handled. 


The Day of the Americas 


Spanish Committee, Modern Lang. Assn. of Mo. 


~INCE 1930 the 14th of April has been des- 

Ss ignated by the government of our coun- 

try as Pan-American Day, when all the 
nation, and especially the schools, may call 
to mind the close and friendly relations which 
necessarily exist between our country and the 
other nations of this continent. On the same 
date, schools in other republics of America 
also have celebrated Pan-American Day and 
will do so this year. 

It is fitting that teachers in Missouri schools 
choose April 14th or some day close to that 
date to give special attention to the Latin 
American Republics either in class or in a 
special assembly of the whole school. 

To assist those groups that may be plan- 
ning an observance of Pan-American Day, 
the Pan-American Union has prepared brief 
memoranda on various phases of inter-Amer- 
ican relations which may contain suggestions 


or may serve as the basis of pavers or ad- 
dresses appropriate to the occasion. These 
memoranda are on the following topics: 

1. Pan-American Day—Its Origin and Sig- 
nificance. A brief statement on the inception 
of the Day, its purpose and meaning. 

2. Cultural Ties between the American Re- 
publics. The increase in educational contacts 
on both school and college level, and in inter- 
American relationships in the fields of art and 
science. 

3. International Cooperation on the Amer- 
ican Continent. Historical Evolution of the 
system of International conferences. 

4. Contribution of the American Republics 
to International Law. Advanced stands on im- 
portant principles of international law as- 


sumed by the American Republics; their con- 
tributions to the growth of international law. 
5. Pan-Americanism—Its Meaning and Sig- 
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nificance (1). Opinions expressed by states- 
men of the American Republics. 

6. Pan-Americanism—Its Meaning and Sig- 
nificance (2) Opinions expressed by present 
day intellectual, industrial and commercial 
leaders of the United States. 

7. Commercial Interdependence of the Amer- 
ican Republics. The importance of the trade 
relations between the United States and Latin 
America, and the reciprocal basis of this trade. 

8. Latin American attractions for the Tour- 
ist. The natural wonders that Latin America 
offers the tourist, and the importance af per- 
sonal contact in the promotion of better in- 
ternational relations. 

Requests for any of the foregoing should 
be addressed to 

Pan-American Union, 
Washington, D. C. 

A number of schools in the state have al- 
ready begun to make plans for celebration, 
and it is expected that the observance of Pan- 
American Day will be general throughout the 
state of Missouri this year. 

The Spanish Committee of the Modern 
Language Association of Missouri suggests 
that this year, where it is feasible, several 
schools of a district or of a town meet together 
for a Latin American Fiesta, each school pre- 
senting a poem, a song or dance representing 
some Latin American country, or a_ short 
speech on some phase of life in the Latin 
Americas. Short plays or sketches might be 
used also upon such an occasion. The various 
“stunts” can be woven together by dialogue 
composed by the director of the Fiesta and 
acted by the pupils. 

Spanish Committee, Modern Language 

Association of Missouri, 
Elizabeth Callaway 
Samuel N. Baker 
Marian C. Comfort 
Stephen L. Pitcher 
L. Dale Pigg 
Elizabeth Taylor 
Florence Compton. 


1 P-T. A. THAT HELPS WORTHY PEOPLE 


By Mrs. Arthur L. Stone, Chairman. 


HE MONROE PARENT-TEACHER AS- 

SOCIATION SCHOLARSHIP FUND 

was created in November, 1917. At that 
time many children were being taken from 
school, and a National “back-to-school” move- 
ment was inaugurated. Dr. John Withers, 
who was then superintendent of the St. Louis 
Public Schools appeared before the St. Louis 
Council of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, of which the Monroe unit is a 
part, at a meeting early in the fall of 1917, 
and asked their co-operation in forming a fund 
to help keep children in school. This fund as 
planned would be used to assist families finan- 
cially, so that the children might continue in 
school. In a short time this fund became a 
reality, and is still functioning under the name 
of “The St. Louis Parent-Teacher Scholarship 
Foundation.” 
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the Monroe Parent-Teacher 


In November 
Association was informed by the Attendance 
Ufficer of the Board of Education that a boy 


attending Monroe School, who was only 13 
years of age had applied for a work permit, 
as it was absolutely impossible for his mother, 
a widow with two younger children to sup- 
port, to keep him in school. On investiga- 
tion, the worthiness of the family being ap- 
parent, the Monroe Parent-Teacher Associ- 
ation assumed the responsibility of keeping 
him in school. Each week the mother of the 
boy was paid three dollars, which, with the 
mother’s wages, and small amounts the boy 
was able to earn doing odd jobs after school, 
helped the family budget to such an extent 
that the boy was able to complete the eighth 
grade, which he did with a good grade. After 
graduation he was employed in one of the 
large department stores in St. Louis and has 
proven well worth the efforts expended by 
che Association. 


LANGUAGE SUMMER SCHOOLS 
uth College Gouwrses and Amsucan College Creclits 


pe *SUPERVISED STUDY 
“INDIVIDUAL TUTORING 
‘InTerestinG TRAVEL 

THE OPEN ROAD : Inc. 


*IDEAL EnvinonNmeEntT 
* 356 West Foaty Fiern Staeer- New Yorn City « 





FOR LANGUAGE STUDY 

















BIOLOGY 


By Lewis Mills, Arthur O. Baker, and William L. Connor 
Instead of placing emphasis on scientific names, identification, 
and the memorizing of countless facts, DY NAMIC BIOLOGY 
stresses material which appeals to the student. 

Such unit titles as ‘Odd Forms of Life in Out-of-the-Way Places” 
and “ How Plants and Animals Behave"’ suggest the DY NAMIC 
character of the material. Students are given dramatic episodes 
in the lives of plants and animals. Their interest is aroused 
naturally they learn because they like to. Get the complete 
facts about the features listed in the panel. Send the coupon 


DYNAMIC BIOLOGY HIGHLIGHTS 
Classroom-tested for five 5 Stories and thought prob- 
years. lems to stimulate thinking 


Dynamic material, the kind and to aid retention. 
sodente fike. 6 Word pronunciations and 


3 Unit Organization instead Cohaitons at Bettom of 








page to build vocabulary. 

of chapters. 7 Summaries which stress im- 
Definite Objectives so that portant facts to remember. 
the student knows what he 8 500 
is studying and why. text. 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 
Dept. OB3, 536 8S. Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 
270 Madison Ave., New York; 559 Mission St., San Francisco 
Please send me without obligation on my part the complete 
facts about your ““DYNAMIC BIOLOGY.” 
Name.. 
Address 
School 


Position 


illustrations amplify 
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The next year another boy was brought to 
the attention of the Association, and the same 
plan was used. Since that time, nine chil- 
dren have been helped through the eighth 
grade, and in one case, help was started for 
one of the children, while still in the seventh 
grade. 

The children recommended for the scholar- 
ship have been brought to the attention of the 
Association either by the Principal of the Mon- 
roe School, or the St. Louis Provident Associ- 
ation. One point emphasized in the work is 
that the identity of the child receiving this aid 
is never made public. The Scholarship Chair- 
man and the president of the Association do 
the investigating, reporting back to the unit, 
but withholding name, address, and such par- 
ticulars as might identify the child. If this 
committee recommends that the Scholarship, 
as it is called, be given, the members gladly 
adopt their recommendation, and are always 
ready to assist in whatever plans are made 
for raising necessary funds. 

Besides taking care of the needy children of 
the Monroe School, the Scholarship Fund has 
provided either a whole year’s scholarship 
$120.00, or a half-year’s scholarship of $60.00 
for the St. Louis Parent-Teacher Scholarship 
Foundation, which uses the same plan of pro- 
viding three dollars weekly to needy children 
in various schools in the city. The Fund also 
covers a small donation made annually to the 
Caroline B. Ullmann Student Loan Fund, a 
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project of the Missouri Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. 





SUPERINTENDENT WATSON RECEIVES 
MEDAL FOR BRAVERY 
Superintendent R. H. Watson of the King 
City schools has received from the War De- 
partment a silver star citation medal for mer- 
itorious services in action in the World War. 
His citation for meritorious services was in con- 
nection with the Aisne-Marne and Muese-Ar- 
gonne offensives and this medal was received 
shortly after the close of the War. The cita- 
tion medal recently received has been created 
by the War Department only recently. Super- 
intendent Watson was one of the several 
American soldiers credited with the capture of 
547 German soldiers in an old stone quarry 
on the opening day of the Aisne-Marne drive. 
The quarry was besieged about eight hours be- 
fore the Germans surrendered. Many Amer- 
icans were killed in the eight hour battle be- 
fore the Germans extended a white flag on a 
long pole from the opening of the cave in the 
quarry. Mr. Watson has also been notified 
that he is to be awarded soon the Purple Heart 
medal by reason of his having been twice 
wounded in action. In the correspondence with 
the War Department regarding the Purple 
Heart medal, Mr. Watson submitted a list of 
nine other veterans in the community of King 
City who are eligible to receive this award. 





AN EASY CLIP TO 


I plan to sail about 


EUROPE 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF EDUCATIONAL TRAVE!I 


1020 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Send me the two 1933 booklets of European itineraries: “University 
Vacation Tours” and “Popular Tours’’. 








Name 








Address 








THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE IS 
SPONSORED BY 
THE LARGEST, 
THE MOST FAMOUS 
TRAVEL ORGAN- 
IZATION IN THE 
WORLD! 


AMERICAN 


entire field 


itineraries 


t 


Get your material together; send that coupon now! These booklets cover the 
University Tours under eminent educational leaders; Popular 
Tours conducted by expert members of our own staff. An amazing variety of 
some general, some with special stress on Literature, Art, History 
or Political Economy. One of them is sure to include just the places you most 


want to see. Get these books and make your choice early! 


INSTITUTE OF EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL 


THOS. COOK & SON — WAGONS.-LITS INC. 


Chief American Office: 587 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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N. E. A. 


PRESIDENT URGES 
oF PF. Tf. A. 

Principals and teachers are urged to “sup- 
port the parent-teacher movement, local, state, 
and national,” in an article by Joseph Rosier, 
President of the National Education Associ- 
ation, in the February issue of the Journal of 
the N. E. A. 

Describing the parent-teacher association as 
“our best hope for effective support of public 
education,” Mr. Rosier writes: 

“In this critical period for education and for 
the nation, the parent-teacher associations 
throughout the United States have performed 
an invaluable service. They have stood by 
the schools faithfully and intelligently. 

“These state and local parent-teacher associ- 
ations are banded together in one great organ- 
ization—the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. It is a tower of strength in the 
educational field because it consists of more 
than a million and a half of the people whose 
children are in school and who are therefore 
vitally interested in education. 

“T urge the support of the state and Na- 
tional Congress because the local parent-teach- 
er associations are in a large measure de- 
pendent upon these agencies for an adequate 


SUPPORT 


Here’s NEWS for 
ARITHMETIC TEACHERS! 


The three-step to mastery 
method of teaching 


N-U-M-B-E-R-S 


A NEW and unique, simplified method of teaching and 
learning numbers for the Second Grade . .. planned to 
dovetail with progressive teaching practice ... psycho- 
logically arranged to make youngsters actually like 
arithmetic. 





To see Is to Appreciate 
MY FIRST DRILL BOOK IN NUMBERS 
(For the Second Grade) 

8 Steps—STUDY—PRACTICE—TEST. First this com- 
b'ned-work-and-text-book prepares the ground work— 
eliminates all the confusion of first introduction to 
numbers, by showing little tots HOW TO STUDY. Then 
it gives them ACTUAL PRACTICE in addition and sub- 
traction by fascinating, crystal clear word problems 
taken from daily juvenile experiences. Finally. it shows 
them how well they have mastered by TIMED TESTS 
which cultivate in the child an early respect for attain- 
ment. 

At last organized material utterly devoid of haphazard, 
hit-or-miss methods. An unsurpassed teaching tool... 
a pupil aid supreme! The detailed facts will delight 
you. You send the coupon. We will do the rest. 


Your Sample Copy R-E-A-D-Y 


Wouldn’t you like to see and insnect this aid to easier, 
more productive teaching of numbers? You can—by 
sending the counen end 30 cents ... just the cost of 
production and shipping. 
— eee AL! THIS COUPON@™' 3 = —ae 
| RAND McNALLY & COMPANY, 

Dept. ON3, 536 S. Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. | 


270 Madison Avenue, New York. 
559 Mission Street, San Francisco. 
Please send me free, all the facts about your New | 
MY FIRST DRILL BOOK IN NUMBERS. 

I enclose 30 cents for a sample copy. 
~ (Place check mark in box and include 30c in stamps 
or silver if you wish us to send you a sample copy.) | 


Name-_ a : " 


Address --------- 4 


Position 
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Summer Courses 
in Mile-High Denver 


(Coma summer session, including 
many courses in the Physical, 
Biological, and Exact Sciences, Social 
Sciences, Languages, Literature, Com- 
merce, and Fine Arts. A large selection 
of courses, especially for teachers, in the 
field of Education and Psychology. 


Two TERMS: 


June 12 to July 19 
July 19 to Aug. 25 


Take advantage of metropolitan re- 
search and recreation facilities by study- 
ing this summer at the University of 
Denver, in the mile-high city under the 
shadowof Mt. Evans. Low railroad rates 
from Eastern points. Excellent Roads. 


WRITE NOW for BULLETIN 





| 
DEPT. M, 
UNIVERSITY of DENVER F 
University Park, Denver, Colorado i 


Send me Bulletin and latest information 
about your 1933 Summer Courses 


NAME 
Street and No. 
City and State =. 


, |° 
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and a stimulating program that will keep our 
citizens informed as to the needs of the school 
child of today. 

“During the past few years the Congress of 
Parents and Teachers has developed such a 
program. It would be a calamity for it to 
suffer any membership loss at this time. The 
greater demands of the present require in- 
creased support. Principals and teachers can 
do a great service by urging local officers to 
make full payment of state and national mem- 
bership dues. Let us support the parent- 
teacher movement—local, state and national. 
It is our best hope for effective support of 
public education.” 





HONORED. 

Clark Aulsbury, Teachers College graduate 
at Cape Girardeau, an instructor at Plainview, 
Ark., has recently been selected as one of 
seven master teachers of the state of Ar- 
kansas. The first-ranking teacher will be 
chosen from the seven. Aulsbury is a son-in- 
lay of Prof. John H. Gehrs of Cape Girardeau, 
and is a son of Prof. H. M. Aulsbury of Camp- 
bell. 

W. E. ROSENSTENGLE RE-EMPLOYED 

The Board of Education has re-employed 
Supt. W. E. Rosenstengle for a two year term 
as head of the schools at Columbia. Supt. 
Rosenstengle is serving his first year at Co- 
lumbia. 





ST. JOSEPH BOARD BREAKS A BAD 
Supt. F. H. Barbee was last month reelecied 
superintendent of the schools of St. Joseph 
for a two year term. Thus St. Joseph has 
broken what threatened to be an established 
habit. Four years began to look like the limit 
of tenure allowed a superintendent. Super- 
intendent Barbee merits felicitation and the 
board is worthy of commendation and the 
more because all this change has come in spite 
of a building program of more than $2,000,000 
which was recently concluded by the finish- 
ing of a beautiful Central High School. 





PER CAPITA COST OF PUBLIC EDUCA. 
TION DROPS 22 PER CENT 

How schools are cooperating in reducing 
costs of public education is disclosed in reports 
reaching the Office of Education, U. S. De- 
partment of the Interior. 

Estimates based on data supplied for a 
special 1932-33 study indicate that the cost of 
education per child per day in school has been 
cut 14 cents since 1929-30. This means a de- 
crease in per capita costs of 22 per cent in 
three years. 

In 1930 the average cost per child per day 
of educating a child in the public elementary 
and high schools was 62.8 cents. In 1933 it is 
estimated the figure will be 48.7 cents. Fed- 
eral Office of Education statisticians have 
reason to believe that when final data are in, 
the resultant average may be even less than 
48.7 vents. 








LET THE CHILD DO HIS OWN | 


THINKING 


It has been made 
easy and natural in | 


THE AMERICAN LANGUAGE SERIES 





For grades three through eight 
to keep the child THINKING. 


automatic, natural and fascinating. 
Eminent Authorship 


JAMES FLEMING HOSIC, Professor of Education, 
College, Columbia University, universally 


have worked out this remarkable series. 
Fascinating Learning Experiences 
Modern 


of play into the learning process 
to mastery a live, fascinating experience. 


Not Things To Read ... 
But Things TO DO 


Everyone knows that the underlying aim of all education is No 
Now, in this language series 
THINKING is actually made tempting to the child 


Teachers 
recognized 
outstanding authority on the teaching of English, together with 
C. Lauron Hooper, a successful teacher of English and an 
expert director of classroom activities, are the authors who 


‘ in step with the most progressive of teach- 
ing methods, the authors have injected something of the spirit I 
have made each step 


Mail the Coupon 
one advertisement or even an entire 
series of advertisements could begin to ac 
quaint you with the real worth of thi 
language series. But if you send the cou- 
pon, we will mail you free, a comprehen 
sive brochure which gives you all facts i: 
-— of minute detail. 
|! RAND McNALLY & COMPANY 
| Dept. O. L. 3, 536 S. Clark Street, 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

| 270 Madison Avenue, New York 
559 Mission Street, San Francisco 
want to know all about your New 
American Language Series. Send me the 
complete details, and sample pages, with- 
, out any obligation whatsoever. 














NII --Gctecoamacsiieans = seins 
Forced thinking is discarded. Children learn to do by doing. 
The content of each of the texts in the series is made up of ! Address __ i cspeiciilclnimailasdiealliddicamiadia 
things TO DO rather than things to read about. Orientation | 
al knowing beforehand what is to be done silent School _- caked sistas tliat caeeimatiaailin 
reading, discussing the problem, attacking the problem, testing i 
attainments these are only a few of the steps utilized Position - inl patina capt 


in inducing mastery through simplified thought control. 
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Of the 62.8 cents spent daily in 1930 on each 
child, 12.6 cents went into new buildings and 
equipment and other improvements. Only 50.2 
cents went into current expense, that is, teach- 
ers’ salaries, books, coal, repairs, etc. 

Of the 48.7 cents being spent each day this 
year, 4 cents go into buildings and improve- 
ments; 44.7 cents into salaries, supplies and 
other current expense. 


Comparison of data for other years shows 


that the decrease in 1933 is carrying per cap- 
education to a level lower 
The average daily 


EUROPE Rant 9 ot 


ita costs for public 
than any year since 1922. 


TRAVAM EX 
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Travel independently a new, economical way 
called “TRAVAMEX.” Sail when and on what 
ship you prefer—your tour begins when you reach 
Europe. Choose from 11 alluring itineraries, with 
comprehensive sightseeing and pleasant accommo- 
dations, ranging from: 
15 days $133. to 35 days $300. 
(Time and cost exclusive of ocean voyage) 

You will be welcomed everywhere—all your ar- 
rangements made in advance—the services of the 
American Express Company will make your trip 


carefree, memorable—the experience of a lifetime! 


Write ) AMERICAN EXPRESS 
for Travel Service 
Booklet 1010 Locust Street St. Louis, Mo. 











HEED MEXICO’S BECKONING. Attend Summer 
Courses of the Mexican National University, the 
oldest in the Americas, amidst ideal surroundings, 
in cool Mexico City. Credits recognized in the 
States. Rate of exchange renders cost of living in 
Mexico cheaper than staying at home. Fast excel- 
lent trein service. Reduced summer round trip 
fares. For attractive illustrated book, free, write 
to: Guillermo Hawley, G. A. National Railways of 
Mexico, 201 North Wells Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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All-expense tour prices from $260 to $979 include round trip 
ocean passage, hotels, meals, travel in Europe, guide service, motor trips, ad- 
missions to galleries and museums—even your tips! Write for Free Booklet ‘‘E”. 
THE TRAVEL GUILD, INC., 180 No. Mich., Chicago. 521 Fifth Ave., NewYork City 











FRENCH SUMMER SCHOOL 







AN 
COLLEGE - COURSES - AND - AMERICAN 
COLLEGE + CREDITS 


SUPERVISED STUDY - INDIVIDUAL TUTORING 
COURSES BY OUTSTANDING FRENCH PROFESSORS 


IDEAL ENVIRONMENT FOR FRENCH STUDY 
-Interesting Travel in France. 


The 
ROAD Inc. 
3@ WEST FORTY FIFTH STREET NEW YORK 
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5 70 up per day 
2 oS per mile 


















Madeira} |, . YOUR PERFECT 
Gibraltar! SUMMER VACATION 
Malaga} Ajmost your w hole summer, cruising com- 

Ville- fortably, luxuriously . seeing ports that 
franche | stretch from Madeira eastward to the 

Russian coast of the Black Sea, from Cannes 

Genoa and Venice on the north to Port Said. . . 
Naples | surveying the whole course of civilization 
Taormina} {tom its dawn to the Soviet regime. 
Beyrout)! JULY AND AUGUST 

Haifa . your months! And your ship is the 
Port Said great 33,000 ton 

ties ROMA 

Chanak of the Italian Line . . . a favorite of the 
Istanbul} southern transatlantic route. 14,090 miles! 
Odessa | Measure the value to you . . . education- 

ally, professionally, as well as in pleasure 
Yalta and recreation. Then consider the amazing 
Athens | ‘ates . . . and send the coupon at once! 
Cattare R ATE WithoutShore $300  TouristClass 
Ragusa Excursions $550 up First Class 
. id : 
Venice e Sails from New York 
Cannes F - July! 
returns August 22 
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THOS. COOK & SON 


COOK’ WAGONS -LITS INC. 


587 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Philadelphia Boston Baltimore Washington Chicago St. Louis 








San Francisco Los Angeles Toronto Montreal Vancouver Mexico City 
ee ee ee oo em. MAIL THIS 
Ga 
© THOS. COOK & SON—WAGONS-LITS INC. cou PON 
* 1020 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. >, NOW 
! Please send me complete information On the “< . 
ROMA Southern Europe-Mediterranean Cruise. ~~’ “ 
NAME — - 4 
ADDRESS GM.3 ° 
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cost of educating a child in 1922 was 51.1; in 
1920 it was 38.9 cents per child. 

The comparative figures do not disclose the 
full extent of public education’s reduction in 
costs. The figures do not take into consid- 
eration the increased proportion of high school 
pupils in the public school population. Since 
high school pupils cost about twice as much 
to educate as elementary school children, any 
change in the proportion has a profound effect 
on the expense of the school’s undertaking. 

In 1920, when the average per capita cost 
of public education was 38.9 cents, only 10 per 
cent of the school enrollments were high school 
pupils. In 1930 this proportion had risen to 
17 per cent, and it is undoubtedly higher now 
—perhaps twice as high as it was in 1920. 

This means that while the per capita cost 
for 1933 (48.7 cents) is 10 cents more than for 
1920 (38.9) part of this increase is due to th» 
greater percentage of high school pupils in the 
schools. 

Cost in Cents Per Day in School Per Pupil in 
Average Daily Attendance 
(For Public Elementary and Secondary 














Education) 
Estimate 
Item _ _ 1920 1930 | I 933° - 
Current expense 33.0 50.2 44,7 
Capital outlay _ _ 5.9 12.6 . 4.0 : 
Total 38.9 62.8 48.7 





(P. N. 69139) — 








THE CRISIS IN EDUCATION 

A very vivid indication of the present crisis 
in education is contained in a letter just re- 
ceived by D. Appleton and Company, the book 
publishers. The letter is from a high-school 
teacher in an Ohio city and reads as follows: 
“T like the book (‘Living in Our Homes’ in the 
new Friends and Shultz ‘Junior Home Econom- 
ics’ series) very much—so much that I want 
to buy a set to use in the seventh and eighth 
grade classes. I wish to have a dozen of these 
books sent C. O. D. to me. I understand the 
price to be $1.10. I am paying for these books 
myself because there is no possibility of the 
School Board doing so this year.” 
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H. R. Deiterich, principal State Teachers 
College at Maryville, has several copies of the 
M. S. T. A. Code of Professional Standards 
and Ethics framed and placed about the build- 
ing. Teachers and prespective teachers should, 
he thinks become familiar with the tenets of 
this code. 









Foremost Conducted Tours 
250 to choose from. 
26,000 Satisfied Clients. 
Small Parties. First Class 
Hotels. More motor travel. 
All expenses land and sea 

SEND FOR BOOK 

COLLEGE TRAVEL GLUB 

333 Michigan, Chicago, Tl. 














ROREAU 
=— SERVICE PERSONAL 


Tinivers'ty Cty Rerk Blde. St. Louis, Mo. 
THE FASTEST GROWING 
PLACEMENT BUREAU 
IN MISSOURI! 
No Teacher Enrol.ed Without a Personal 
Interview 

Every teacher who is interested in a better 
position will be personally interviewed by one 
of our 5 representatives. 

Personal Work on Vacancies in Your 
Behalf 

When a vacancy occvrs we endeavor to 
work personally with the hiring officials— 
No other organization offers a similar service. 
To Boards and Superintendents: 

Qur 5 field representatives will give you 
prompt personal service on all your vacancies. 
TEACHERS’ SERVICE BT'REAU, 

University C'ty Bank Bldg. 
St. Louis. Mo. 
Dear Sirs: 

I am interested in your method of placing 
teachers and should like to interview the rep 
resentative in this territory. 





























NATIONAL TEACHERS for best schools and colleges 


ENROLL NOW 
NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY. PHILADELPHIA. PENNSYLVANIA | 
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OCKY ITT TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


419 17. S. Nat. Bank Bidg.. Denver. Colo. 






P1%f 4%O 
Entire West 





25 SUPERIOR photograph copies made for $1.50. Copy- 
righted booklet, ‘‘How To Apply, with Laws of Certifica- 
tion of Western States, etc., etc.”” free to members, 50c 
non-members. Every teacher needs it. Largest 
Teachers Agency in the West. We Enroll Only Normal 
and College Graduates. Branch Office: Minneapolis, Minn. 


to 

















WESTERN REFERENGE A TEACHERS PLACEMENT BUREAU 


AND BOND ASSOCIATION A live and up-to-date Bureau placing teachers from 


228 Mfgs. Exchange Bld. 


8th & Wyandotte. Kansas City. Me. Kindergarten to University. 




































GROUP LIFE INSURANCE 





with the 


NORTH AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF CHICAGO 





is now available in amounts of $1,000, $2,000, $3,000, $4,000 and $5,000 
1“ to 


Members of the Missouri State Teachers 
Association who are under sixty years 


of age and in good health 


INCLUDING: Superintendents, Principals, Teachers, School Board Members, 


ir a : A jon , 

Members of their several Families, and Other Members of the 
0 Association. (One does not have to be a teacher in order to 
; join the Missouri State Teachers Association. Any person 
% 

interested in the cause of education is eligible to membership. ) 
u 

= 
Features of the Insurance: 

ig 1. Attractive Rates. 
f 


~ 


2. Total Disability Coverage up to Age Sixty. 


3. Privilege of converting to other forms of insurance without 








| 
| 


| 


further evidence of insurability. 


| 


| 
\ 


For further information and application blanks 


write to Missouri State Teachers Association 


| 
' 
| 


E. M. CARTER, Secretary 
Columbia, Missouri 



































1933 
SUMMER SESSION 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


June 12 - August 4 


CALENDAR 


Registration . Monday, June 12. 
Classwork begins : ; . 7 A. M. Tuesday, June 13. 
Independence Day, Holiday ; . Tuesday, July 4. 
Summer Session Men’s and Women’s Dinner . Thursday, July 6. 
Baccalaureate Service . ; . Sunday, July 30. 
Class Work Closes , ' :' : . 4P.M. Friday, August 4. 
Commencement , ; ; . 8 P. M. Friday, August 4. 


Undergraduate and Graduate Courses 


in the 

College of Agriculture College of Arts and Science 
School of Business and Public Administration 

School of Education College of Fine Arts 


School of Journalism 


GRADUATE SCHOOL 


Special provision has been made for an extensive program of graduate courses. 
More students enroll in graduate work than in any undergraduate division. 
The session is largely planned for advanced students. 


DEGREES 


Work is offered leadine to various undereraduate degrees and also to the 
eraduate degrees Master of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy. 


If you desire further information or wish to have a complete Summer Session 
Announcement, write to: 


Dean Theo. W. H. Irion, 
Director of the Summer Session, 
101 Jesse Hall, 

Columbia, Missouri 
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